/ 


BASSES  OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 
AT  SENSATIONALLY  LOW  PRICES 


American  Standard  Eb  Bass 


THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  Eb  Bass,  is  buUt  to  pve 
the  greatest  volume  of  tone  without  the  excess  size  and  weight. 

The  bore  and  model  of  Standard  proportions  are  such  as 
to  produce  a  wonderful  big  tone,  clear  and  full,  of  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  quality,  sufficient  in  volume  for  a  fifteen-piece  band. 

It  responds  with  the  slightest  blowing  effort,  and  is  sure 
to  be  the  popular  bass  in  small  bands,  or  first  or  solo  basses  in 
larger  bands. 

Upright  Eb  Bass — Catalogue  No.  225 

SUver  Plated  Bright  Bell . $90.00 

Extra  for  Gold  Bell .  15.00 

Open  Center  Case — Cat.  No.  C-225  26.00 

Corduroy  Carrying  Bag — Cat. 

No.  B-225 .  5.00 


Sflver 

PUted 

Length 

301/2" 

W  eight 
111/2  lbs. 


Easy  Payment  Terms  $9.90  Down — $8.91  Monthly 
Other  Instruments  Taken  in  Exchange 


Eb  No.  228 
—ONLY— 

*160 


Bell  Diameter  of  American 
Standard  Bass  16  inches 

American  Standard 

Sousaphone 

THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  Sousaphone  has  been  spe¬ 
cially  designed  of  standard  proportion  and  bore  to  give  suf¬ 
ficient  tone  volume  for  any  ordinary  size  band  and  the  de¬ 
sign  is  s^ch  that  excess  weight  has  been  eliminated,  making 
the  instrument  especially  suitable  for  school  bands.  It  has 
the  very  finest  valve  mechmism  and  the  instrument  is  so 
designed  and  braced  as  to  give  it  unusual  strength  to  stand 
the  maximum  of  abuse  to  which  these  large  instruments  are 
subjected. 

No.  230  No.  228 

Silver  Plated  Bright  Bell . $170.00  $160.00 

Extra  for  Gold  Bell .  25.00  25.00 

Open  Center — One-piece  Carrying  Case, 

Cat,  No.  C-230  .  45.00  45.00 

Corduroy  Carrying  Bag — Cat,  No.  B-230  .  8.00  8.00 

Eh  Sonsaphone 

Elasy  payment  terms.  $17.60  down,  $15.84  monthly.  Other 
instruments  taken  in  exchange. 


PLATED 

Height  50  in. 


BBb  No.  230 
ONLY 


I  U  PLATED 
Height 


MAIL  COUPON  AND  RECEIVE  FREE 
□  Cleveland  American  Standard  Catalogue. 
Instrument  interested  in . 


Name 


Address 


I  Bell  Diameter  of  American  Standard  Eb 

I  Sousaphone  22  inches.  BBb — 22  inches. 

5225  Superior  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  0. 
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Mir  CHOICE  IS  JL 

BITE  SCHEr" 


9  **rhat  uoKing  tone!  Boy,  you’TC  got  first  chair  'in  the  bag.* 
Never  thougnt  there  could  oe  so  mudi  difference  in  instru¬ 
ments.  I’m  fid!  My  choice  is  a  Buescher. 

9  There  it  an  indiTiduality  in  the  new  Buescher  Aristocrat  Trom¬ 
bone  that  seu  it  apart,  a  bom  loader.  You  sense  it  the  minute 
you  take  the  instrument  in  your  hands;  its  halamct;  iu  amimaUd 
actiam;  the  way  it  "asks”  you  to  play  it.  Then  that  soft,  friendly 
voiced  as  kind  and  tender  as  a  lullaby,  or  as  grand  and  powerful 
as  an  opera  tenor;  always  rich  and  smooth  and  part. 

9  In  three  models  comes  this  revelating  new  Buescher  Aristocrat. 
The  tttedittm  bore  is  ideally  sstited  to  the  school  musician.  ItsVoice 
blettds  iu  perfect  harmony  with  the  choirs  of  the  band  or  orches¬ 
tra,  yet  its  individuality  is  never  lost.  It  is  the  free  soloist.  You  can 
never  imagine  how  an  instrument  can  ma^fy  your  oum  ability 
to  play,  until  you  have  tried  fiar  yourself,  this  jiwe  trombone. 

V  Go,  novf,  to  your  local  Buexber  dealer;  examine  the  new  Aristo¬ 
crat  trombone.  Give  it  a  trial.  Let  yourself  go,  under  its  spelL  See 
what  it  does  for  you.  Or  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  fiur  Mautifiil 
catalog,  of  mis  or  any  other  of  the  fine  new  Buescher  Aristocrat 
instruments.  Ne  obligation.  Easy  terms  arranged,  and  a  fair  deal 
on  ^our  old  instniment.  See  your  dealer  or  use  the  coupon  today. 
This  may  lead  to  victory  for  you  in  the  next  contest. 

^  BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

1003  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  b» 

1003  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Indiana  ’ 

Gentlemen:  1  wantto  knowthe  very  latest  about  the  new  Buescher  Aristocrat  Trom¬ 
bone.  Please  send  Otalos  No.  402  as  shown  above.  (If  you  prefer  cataloa  on  the 
Buescher  Clarinets  □ ,  Trumpets  □ ,  Saxophones  □ ,  or  Basses  □ ,  check  which,  or 

mentioo  any  other _ 


If  Geoerml  CaioUt,  tie*  >ewtraa  ra  j 


ADA  L  BICKING 


St*f«  Diractor  ti  Mtnic  EAiMtioM,  Md  Ant.  S«ipt., 
D«p«rtNMirt  of  Public  Iwttmctioii,  LcmiNg,  Mlcbigca 


Albert 

Austin 

Harding 


says: 


“The  White  ‘Unisonal 
Scales,  Chords  and  Rhyth¬ 
mic  Studies’  contain  more 
material  for  band  unisonal 
training  than  any  other  pub¬ 
lications  I  know  of,” 

.  .  ,  Which  explains  why 
University  of  Illinois  Bands 
and  hosts  of  others  win  with 

Unisonal  Scales,  Giords 
and  Rhythmic  Studies 

Especially  adapted  to 
ENSEMBLE  TRAINING 
and  INTONATION  TESTS 
By  WDLUAM  C.  WHITE 
Principal,  U.  S.  Army  Music 
School 

Bandmasters  all  agree  that  the 
importance  of  scales  in  the 
acquisition  of  facility,  pitch  and 
tone  cannot  be  overrated.  Stvt 
now  to  train  for  victory  with 
White’s  “Unisonal  Scales, 
Chords  and  Rhythmic  Studies 

Regulv  Band  Instrumentation 
Price,  each  pert,  75  cents 


And  after  Scales— Whatf 
The  Brockton  Band  Book 

A  fine  assortment  of  10  selections 
for  Young  Bands,  graded  as  to 
Difhcuhy  and  Range.  Contains: 
Over  the  Top,  March — ^The 
Grenadier,  March  —  Plantation 
Echoes,  Southern  Fox-Trot — 
One  Night  in  June,  Walts — 
Under  Southern  Skies,  Serenade 
— Hiawatha,  Indian  Fox-Trot — 
and  ten  more  corking  numbers. 

Parts  printed  separately,  each,  30c 

The  Holmes  Band  Book 

An  unusual  collection  of  14  num¬ 
bers  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
a  complete  program.  The  second 
seven  are  slightly  more  advanced 
than  the  first.  Numbers  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  even  secondary 
pants  are  melodically  interesting. 
The  Conductor’s  Seme  is  also  a 
practical  piano  part,  with  all 
necessaury  cues. 

Separate  parts,  each  80c 
Conduct's  Score,  75c 


CARL  FISCHER 

IsfMSwmlse 

Cooper  Square,  New  York 
CHICAGO  BOSTON 
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National  School  Hand  Aas’n,  A.  R.  McAllister,  Presidknt 
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Rhythm!  It  Depends  on  Correct  Drumming, 

by  Wm.  F.  Ludwig . 10 

It’s  not  the  sticks,  but  how  you  use  them  that  makes  rhythm, 
according  to  one  of  our  best  euthoritiet  on  the  subject. 

California’s  Governor  Sets  a  Fair  Example . 12 

You’ll  be  amased  to  read  of  the  project  those  interested  in 
California’s  school  music  are  doing. 

The  Little  Drummers  Class  Room,  by  Andrew  V.  Scott .  14 

Another  lesson  under  the  masterful  tutelage  of  a  thorough  rudi- 
mentalist. 

Comet  or  Trumpet?  by  W.  W.  Wagner . 16 

By  delving  into  the  history  of  these  two  instruments  the  author 
clears  some  points  on  their  relative  merits. 

In  Memory  of  on  Old  Friend . 18 

Our  monument  to  Sousa. 

Does  Smart  Uniforming  Make  a  Better  Band? 

by  Maud  O’Bryan . 20 

This  will  relieve  your  doubts  and  hmsitdtion  about  uniforming 
your  band. 

Some  Sentiments  from  Montana, 

by  Clifford  D.  Knapp . 22 

The  groat  Weuem  state  contests,  the  festival  with  the  contest. 

Percy  Grainger’s  “Country  Gardens,’’ 

by  Theodora  Troendle . 23 

This  month.  Miss  Troendle  interprets  the  composition  of  our 
famous  pianist  of  the  day. 

For  Thee  We  Pose . 24-25 

We  See  by  the  Papers . 26 

Confiscated  Comedy . 31 
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The  Editor’s  Easy  Chair 


Is  the  American  composer  inferior  to  the  European 
composer?  Well,  in  some  cases  the  wine  is  yet  a 
little  new.  But  there  is  much  band  and  orchestra 
literature  from  contemporary  pens  that  is  worthy  of 
more  consideration  than  it  is  getting.  What  the  Ameri¬ 
can  composer  needs,  more  than  an)^ng  else  besides 
a  bank  account,  is  to  be  heard,  under  good  au^ices. 

And  it  would  seem  to  us  that  in  no  better  way  can 
the  championing  of  American  compositions  take  form 
than  by  originating  in  the  American  school  bandroom. 
If  this  great  rising  generation  of  musicians  is  early 
taught  to  love  our  American  works,  instead  of  idoluing 
the  imported  article  merely  for  the  glamor  of  its 
foreign  label,  then  that  seed  of  respect  will  grow  with 
the  child  and  eventually  bear  much  fruit.  This  is 
something  for  contest  committees  to  consider  when 
building  lists. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  A.  A.  Van  de  Mark  sponsored 
a  series  of  concerts  in  an  eastern  city  at  which  all  com¬ 
posers  and  performers  were  American  bom.  For  six 
years,  fall  festivals  of  American  musk  were  offered. 
But  the  interest  died  of  financial  anemia  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  center  for  American  music  was 
lost,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

An  opportunity  is  open  now  to  our  music  education 
“mill”  to  include  in  its  grist  at  least  some  of  the  golden 
grain  from  our  own  domestic  fields.  Let’s  give  our 
American  composers  an  audience.  There  is  much  in 
the  album  that,  by  frequent  performance,  will  prove 
its  right  to  live,  because  it  has  the  elements  that  has 
kept  alive  the  music  of  those  great  composers  who 
wrote  long  before  our  time. 

*  *  *  *  * 

OW  here  is  something  interesting.  Carl  Mader, 
who  himself  as  well  as  his  band  compositions  are 
too  well  known  in  music  circles  to  require  any  broad¬ 
casting  from  this  writer,  makes  this  generous  offer.  Now 
listen  closely.  Hiis  should  be  of  special  interest  to  every 
school  band  imder  the  stars  and  stripes.  And  Band¬ 
masters  particularly,  are  you  ’lis’nin’?  Any  school  band 
that  will  send  in  two  subs — 2 — no  more,  no  less — for 
this  mighty  magazine.  The  School  Musician,  will 
receive  as  a  gift  direct  from  the  composer,  Carl  Mader 
in  person,  a  complete  copy  of  his  elegant  march,  “Lady 
Lindy  and  Colonel  Lmdbergh.”  This  number  is 
familiar  to  mai'.y  Bandmasters,  under  the  name 
“Lucky  Slim.” 

All  you  need  do  is  to  send  those  two  yearly  subs, 
and  you  know  that  involves  only  a  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  in  the  coin  of  the  realm,  specifying,  that  the 
transaction  is  to  receive  the  benediction  of  Carl 
Mader’s  gift.  Now  this  sounds  too  good  to  be  true, 
but  it  is  no  joke.  Under  a  proposition  like  this  the 


Lindbergh  March  should  become  the  national  anthem 
in  no  time.  But  remember  Mr.  Mader  is  a  composer, 
and  all  composers  are  temperamental.  This  offer  may 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Remember,  the  early  bird 
turns  over  a  new  leaf. 

N  tune  with  the  hum  of  the  press  as  this  October 
issue  of  The  School  Musician  rolls  off  the  forms, 
bands  from  all  parts  of  the  state  of  Texas  are  in  con¬ 
test  at  the  State  Fair  in  Dallas.  Although  this  contest 
is  (^n  to  all  comers,  fraternal,  industrial,  municipal, 
college,  and  police  bands,  as  well  as  school  bands,  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  well  trained  high  school 
organization  will  get  away  with  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 

The  top  (Nrizes  by  the  way  are  much  to  be  desired. 
First,  is  a  cash  prize  of  $1,000.  This  cash  is  to  be  used 
on  a  trip  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1933.  And 
the  Texas  State  Fair  officers  pledged  an  effort  to 
finance  the  trip  in  its  entirety,  if  that  is  found  pos¬ 
sible.  Of  coinse,  the  band  can  take  the  cash  if  it 
likes.  The  next  prize  is  $400  in  cash. 

And,  just  to  show  that  they  are  good  fellows,  the 
State  Fair  Committee  will  award  a  special  prize  of  a 
bronze  medal  to  each  member  of  the  best  Class  A  high 
school  band  in  the  contest.  This,  you  imderstand, 
is  a  special  attraction  of  the  main  event.  It  is  not  a 
side  show.  The  medals  will  be  etched  with  the  main 
building  of  the  State  Fair  and  date  of  the  contest. 
Karl  L.  Ring,  well  known  bandmaster  and  composer 
of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  is,  as  we  understand  it,  the  sole 
judge.  Please  omit  flowers. 

0  0  0  0  0 

E  are  still  counting  our  loss  in  not  having  heard 
the  eight-[Nano  recital  given  last  Music  Week 
in  the  William  Penn  Senior  High  School  Auditorium 
at  York,  Pennsylvania.  It  must  have  been  as  thrilling 
as  it  was  unusual.  The  program  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Jacques  Joles  of  the  Juilliard  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  eight  pianos  handled  special  orchestral 
arrangements  by  the  director,  achieving  a  true  or¬ 
chestral  effect.  These  arrangements  brought  out  the 
possibilities  of  the  piano  as  an  orchestral  instrument, 
the  numbers  performed  by  the  twenty-four  players 
giving  a  true  symphonic  inter|M-etation. 

The  program  was  varied,  having  some  numbers  by 
eight  players,  others  by  sixteen  flyers,  and  several  by 
twenty-four  flyers,  three  {layers  at  each  piano.  Two 
numbers,  rendered  by  the  twenty-four  players,  were 
“Gypsy  Rondo,”  by  Haydn,  and  “March  Militaire,” 
by  Schubert.  These  numbers,  familiar  to  every  pianist, 
had  been  arranged  to  produce  true  s3maphonic  orches¬ 
tral  effect.  The  themes  moved  from  one  {Nano  to  an¬ 
other  through  the  entire  eight  instruments.  The  result 
was  as  one  great  instrument. 


The  Pianist 
and  the 

Orchestra 


Having  previously  paid  only  cas¬ 
ual  attention  to  high  school  mu¬ 
sic  affairs,  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  was  invited  to  serve  as  a 
judge  in  the  piano  division  of  the  1932 
'National  School  Band  contest  at  Mar¬ 
ion,  Indiana.  Since  the  piano,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  versatile  and 
serviceable  of  instruments,  is  not  a  bona 
fide  member  of  either  band  or  orches¬ 


tra,  I  had  not  before  thought  of  piano 
contests  in  connection  with  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  events.  But,  on  reflection,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  enormous  possil^ties  of 
benefit  to  young  pianists  through  this 
association. 

The  inano  may  be  all  things  to  all 
men.  No  other  instrument  is  capable 
of  so  radical  a  change  of  character  un¬ 
der  the  hands  of  artists  of  varying 


By 

Albert 

Goldberg 

On*  of  the  most  author- 
itative  music  critics  of  the 
press,  and  teacher  of  piano 
of  national  renown,  this 
writer  needs  little  introduc¬ 
tion.  You  will  find  his 
artide  as  edifying  as  it  is 
delightful  to  read 


ideals,  ten^Krament  and  idiysique.  To 
hear  four  such  diverse  artists  as  Pader¬ 
ewski,  Horowitz,  Rachmaninoff  and 
Ganz  is  almost  like  hearing  four  differ¬ 
ent  instnanents,  so  dissimilar  is  their 
treatment  of  the  i^o. 

The  predominant  ideal  of  {nano  play¬ 
ing  today  is  orchestral.  The  truly  mod¬ 
em  pianist  thinks  of  his  instrument  in 
terms  of  the  orchestra.  He  demands 
from  it  variations  of  tone  color  ins{^d 
by  the  different  choirs  of  the  orchestra. 
For,  let  us  say,  a  limpid  melody  in  a 
Chopin  Nocturne,  the  sensitive  pianist 
strives  to  produce  a  tone  suggestive  of 
the  soft,  lustrous  quality  of  a  fine  clari¬ 
net.  A  broad  tenor  melody,  such  as 
that  at  the  beginning  of  Liszt’s  best 
known  “Liebestraum,”  demands  a  tone 
of  the  richness  and  vibrance  of  a  ’cello. 
The  great  pianists  of  today  achieve  re- 
markaUe  effects  in  this  direction.  One 
recalls  that  simulation  of  trumpets  in 
Horowitz’  performance  of  Liszt’s  “Fu- 
nerailles”  and  his  startling  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  French  horn  tone  in  the  little 
counter  melody  which  occurs  in  the  left 
hand  toward  the  close  of  Chofm’s 
“Etude  in  F  major.  Op.  10.”  I  have 
vivid  memories  of  a  Paderewski  per¬ 
formance  of  Liszt’s  “Thirteenth  Rhap¬ 
sody,”  in  which  the  piano  tone  vied  in 
singing  quality  and  smoothness  with  the 
string  section  of  an  orchestra,  and  in 
which  the  climax  had  the  solid,  mass 
brilliancy  of  an  orchestral  tutti.  Not 
long  ago  I  heard  Rudolph  Ganz  and  Ed- 

(Continned  on  page  48) 


Air-ing 

Some  Views 


Marimba 


During  the  next  fifteen  minutes  Mr.  Musser  will  address  us  on  the 
subject  of  **Percusnon  Music  and  Percussion  Musical  Instruments” 
from  which  we  infer  that  the  speaker  will  touch  upon  the  subject  of 
Percussion.  Not  that  we  want  to  steal  the  act;  but  we  must  tell  you 
that  this  broadcast  has  been  secured  at  great  expense.  Mr.  Musser  is 
an  international  authority,  which  is  another  way  of  saying,  he  comes 
high.  “We  hope  you  like  it.”  >>>>>>> 


HI  HO  everybody — this  is  Clair 
Omar  Musser  speaking  on  a 
frequency  of  10,000  marimba 
cycles  on  the  XYZ  network  of  xylo¬ 
phones — marimbai^ones,  school  bells, 
sleigh  bells,  chimes,  drum  sticks,  ch<^ 
sticks,  nitwits,  whoozis,  whatzis  and 
what-have-you. 

Now  that  we’re  all  set  for  a  bigger 
and  better  school  season — here’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Ripley,  believe  it  or  not,  “just 
what  is  a  percussion  artist?”  Having 
been  troubled  with  the  “hives”  while  I 
was  in  school,  I  was  uiudrle  to  get  out 
of  the  “B”  class  and  consequently  I  am 
sunk. 

I  did,  however,  hear  about  Webster’s 
Book,  dear  old  Noah,  and  after  look¬ 
ing  up  the  word,  percussion,  I  found  it 
to  have  a  meaning  of  violent  coHisibn 
caused  by  striking.  SiiKe  music  b  the 
art  of  rendering  pleasing,  expressive  and 
intelligible  combinations  of  tones,  I  can¬ 
not  solve  the  connection. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  xylophone 
[dayer  who  used  to  ramble  through  “Wil¬ 
liam  Tell  Overture”  with  a  pair  of  cast 
iron  hammers,  using  the  energy  equal  to 
that  required  to  go  three  rounds  with 
Dempsey,  is  in  every  sense  a  percus¬ 
sion  artist.  So  is  the  drummer  who  per¬ 
sists  in  taking  his  daily  exercises  with 
the  m^>le  sticks  for  dumbbells  and 
swats  the  old  sheepskin  full  of  dents. 
Then  there’s  the  fellow,  on  top  of  the 


tall  skyscnqwr,  teasing  the  rivets.  He 
thinks  rightfully  that  he’s  a  real  percus¬ 
sion  artist — and  how  about  the  fellows 
out  at  Leavenworth  on  the  rock  [Hie? 
Percussion  artists  “an  how.” 

Now,  folks — that’s  not  the  kind  of 
percussion  artistry  that  I  wish  to  write 
about — but  the  real,  genuine  percussion 
artist  that  knows  the  art  of  music  and 
expresses  it  through  his  instrument. 

In  glancing  through  the  orchestration 
score  of  the  composer,  we  find  under 
the  heading  of  percussion  any  one  of  the 
following  instruments — ^xylophones, 
marimbas,  chimes,  drums,  cymbals, 
tymponi,  bells,  whistles,  vibra-harps, 
sirens,  sandpaper  and  fog-horns. 

In  other  words — that’s  the  menu  the 
well-dressed  drummer  should  wear  when 
he  goes  on  a  job.  How  did  all  this  come 
about  you  ask?  Generally  speaking,  per¬ 
cussion  music  means  drum  music. 


Drums,  we  know,  date  back  into 
antiquity.  The  ancient  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tfans,  Japanese  and  Africans  all  used 
and  developed  drums,  centuries  ago. 
When  the  warring  tribes  of  the  Zulus 
crossed  the  Congo  to  make  whoopee  in 
the  enemy  country — along  went  the 
drums.  Percussion  artists — but  no 
musicians.  During  the  development  of 
musical  instruments  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  and  the  early  attempts 
at  orchestration,  the  drums  were  added 
under  the  heading  of  percussion. 

Several  of  these  orchestras  are  familiar 
to  students  of  musical  history,  for  ex¬ 
amine,  Striggio’s  orchestra  of  viols, 
flutes,  comets,  drums,  trombone : 
lutes,  etc.;  and  The  Elizabethan  band: 
of  Vic^ins,  Flutes,  Oboes,  Comets,^ 
Drums  and  Fifes  (1561);  tympani  weit^ 
first  associated  with  trumpets  in  the] 
scores  of  LuUi  and  other  French  coa-j 


posers.  The  constant  and  intimate  as¬ 
sociation  of  tnnnpets  and  drums  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
strongly  suggests  the  view  that  drums 
would  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
trumpets  even  though  no  ^)ecific  parts 
were  written  for  the  former  in  sc<ms. 
In  the  work  of  Virdung-Praetarius  and 
Mersennus  drums,  practically  in  their 
present  day  form  with  tuning  screws  all 
around  the  rim,  were  used.  The  roll  b 
not  indicated  in  seventeenth  century 
scores  thou^  repeated  semi-quavers 
may  be  found  in  some  parts. 

The  first  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
modem  orchestration,  the  period  of 
Haydn’s  and  Mozart’s  activity  as  or¬ 
chestral  composers,  roughly  covers  the 
last  forty  years  of  the  ei^teenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Here  the  drummer  began  to  be 
called  upon  to  [^y  various  effects  as 
scored  by  the  composers  and  little  by 


little  new  effects  were  called  for  until 
the  percussion  score  named  most  any¬ 
thing  from  a  triangle  or  cymbal  to  a 
cow  bell  or  anvil. 

Up  until  this  time  musical  notation 
was  of  little  consequence  to  the 
drummer  until  someone  yelled  “glockm- 
spiel.”  This  metal  bar  instrument 
called  for  treble  cleff  notation  and 
presto — the  drummer  was  elected  to  the 
class  of  a  musician.  The  scores  carry¬ 
ing  the  notation  for  these  instruments 
intended  them  to  be  {dayed  as  effects  of 
color  and  brilliancy.  Then  came  the 
small  wooden  bar  xylo|dione  —  also 
crammed  into  the  drummer’s  bag  as 
one  of  his  traps.  Musical  instrument 
manufacturers  got  a  tip  from  Walter 
Winchell  that  these  “^(Kks”  and 
“zillyfones”  needed  some  development 
so  one  morning  the  drummer  woke 
and  found  himself  surrounded  with 
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large  four  and  five  octave  xylophones, 
marimbas  and  vibra-harps. 

“Curses,”  cried  the  drummer  —  “I 
can’t  buy  a  Mack  truck  to  move  all 
these  instruments.  I  have  enough  with 
my  two  snare  drums,  my  bass '  dnun, 
my  tympani,  chimes,  orchestra  'bells, 
cow  bells,  sleigh  bells,  siren,  fog-horn, 
fly  swats,  bird  whistle,  cymbals,  ma¬ 
chine  gun  and  cocktaU  shaker. 

“I’ll  stick  to  my  ‘glock-  and  small 
xyloidione.”  He  is  absolutely  right. 
Here’s  exactly  where  my  story  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  of  value  to  you.  Speak¬ 
ing  from  over  twenty  years’  experience 
in  the  pla)ring  of  the  marimba  and 
allied  instrumrats,  I  wish  to  emphai- 
ically  impress  upon  you  all  the  fascina¬ 
tion  and  inevitable  success  that  awaits 
the  boy  or  girl  who  will  faithfully 
master  these  instnnnents. 

How  many  times  have  you  thrilled  to 
the  beautiful  melody  of  the  vibra- 
harp  over  the  radio — or  applauded  some 
marimba  or  xyloi^one  artist  for  his  or 
her  superb  performance  at  the  theatre? 
There  are  far  too  many  people  who  as¬ 
sociate  the  marimba  and  xylophone 
with  cheap  unmusical  jazz  instruments. 
This  is  to  be  deplored  as  a  stumbling 
block  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
make  a  success  of  the  instrument.  The 
marimba  offers  any  boy  or  girl  a 
chance  to  bKome  a  ivixninent  artist- 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Many  buy 
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A  Drum  Major’ 
.  .  .  Life  fo 

By  Herman  Giese  Drum  Major 
Harrison  Tech.  High  School  Band,  Chicago 


I  HAD  BEEN  a  member  of  the  per¬ 
cussion  section  of  the  Harrison 
Technical  High  School  Band  and 
in  .my  second  year,  when  I  was  asked 
to  study  the  fundamentals  of  drum 
majoring.  The  appointment  came  as 
quite  a  surprise  and  I  felt  honored  to 
be  chosen.  I  suppose  one  reason  for 
my  being  selected  was  because  of  my 
height,  the  other,  perhaps  because  I  had 
been  ikying  bass  drum  and  snare  drum 
and. was  expected  to  know  something 
about  beating  time. 

Well,  to  be  frank,  I  was  afraid  of  the 
job.  This  I  would  not  admit,  but  never¬ 
theless,  I  bad  my  doubts  and  fears.  As 
I  belonged  to  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Band,  it 
was  required  that  I  ccmform  strictly  to 
military  regulations  and  use  the  stand¬ 
ard  Army  signals.  My  authority,  the 
“Drum  Major’s  Book,”  by  Major  Mal- 
strom,  taught  me  the  correct  signals,  the 
positions,  the  commands,  and  much  gen¬ 
eral  information  about  drum  major  tac¬ 
tics.  After  a  few  sessions  of  practice, 
some  of  the  fear  began  to  wear  off  and 
I  gained  confidence.  I  know  my  signals 
became  more  decisive  and  I  soon  felt 
that  I. was  making  at  least  some  prog¬ 
ress. 

While  attending  the  National  Band 
Contest  at  Tulsa,  CHdaboma,  I  saw  two 
twirling  drum  majors  in  action.  Here 
was  something  striking,  something  new, 
and,  of  course,  it  interested  me.  These 
two  boys  became  an  ideal.  I,  too,  de¬ 
termined  to  twirl  a  stick  around  and 
it  ^)in.  I  found  that  this  takes 
plenty  of  practice;  however,  I  did  learn 
a  few  tricks,  developed  a  few  of  my 
own,  and  am  still  interested  in  an}rthing 


new  I  see  in  parades  or  stunts  that  are 
performed  by  drum  majors  of  bands 
and  drum  corps. 

Very  few  twirlers  use  the  standard 
signal  model  baton.  Twirling  can  best 
be  done  with  the  batons  that  are  now 
being  made  and  s(dd  for  twirling  work. 
After  some  months  of  diligent  practice, 
I  tried  my  new  art  at  the  football  games 
and  received  considerable  applause. 
This  naturally  encouraged  me  further. 
For  instance,  when  I  threw  the  baton 
over  the  goal  post,  I  was  applauded  for 
what  evidently  seemed  a  difficult  trick 
by  the  audience,  when  there  really 
was  nothing  to  it.  All  it  required  was  a 
little  practice  at  home  over  the  backyard 
clothesline. 

Yes,  I  have  drq)ped  the  baton  on 
occasions,  but  professional  twirlers  tell 
me  that  this  is  not  unusual  at  all.  The 
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real  trick  is  in  picking  it  up  again  by 
going  into  a  fancy  twirl  and  toss  with¬ 
out  seeming  embarrassed.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  drum  majors  who  are  learning  to 
twirl  to  practice  the  art  of  picking  up 
a  drqpped  baton.  If  this  happens  on  a 
football  field,  one  can  sometimes  roll  it 
back  under  the  foot  and  {Mck  it  up  on 
the  top  of  a  soft  toed  shoe.  Another 
stunt  is  to  toss  it  back  by  stoq;>ing  over 
and  making  a  catch  with  the  unengaged 
hand  behind  the  back. 

A  good  “tip”  for  twirling  stunts  is  to 
woric  with  the  bass  drummer,  instruct 
him  in  maintaining  strict  tempo  f(» 
when  you  return  to  bearing  time  you 
will  usually  find  that  the  tempo  has 
been  increased  while  you  have  been 
doing  your  spinning  stunts. 

The  designing  and  forming  of  letters 
with  the  band  is  another  important  re¬ 
quirement.  You  can  make  yourself  val¬ 
uable  by  relieving  your  bandmaster  or 
drill  sergeant  of  this  detail.  This  is  very 
interesting  woric,  at  least,  I  found  it  so. 
After  doping  out  a  drill  maneuver  or 
a  letter  formation  I  would  go  over  it 
time  and  again  to  try  and  rediKe  it  to 
the  least  possible  number  of  movements 
and  to  i^an  execuri<m  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  Be  sure  that  you  are 
able  to  explain  and  execute  every  move¬ 
ment  of  every  command  that  you  might  * 
have  to  give.  Your  band  members  re- 
H)ect  knowledge  when  coupled  with  au¬ 
thority.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  group  of 
young  peo|rie  that  did  not  respect 
knowledge — but  they  are  sure  to  find 
you  out  if  you  merely  act  from  author-  j 
ity  without  the  knowledge.  The  drcna 
major  is  iq>  in  front  where  all  can  see 
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his  accomplishments  or  his  mistakes. 
There  is  no  chance  to  hide  a  mistake. 
Thus,  you  must  accept  the  discipline  of 
the  band  in  order  to  enforce  it. 

A  good  bandmaster  is  your  greatest 
helper.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  Cap¬ 
tain  Barabash  as  my  director,  for  'be 
was  careful  to  explain  the  musical  de¬ 
tails  he  wanted  carried  out.  There  was 
never  any  question  or  indecision.  As  a 
good  soldier,  I  tried  to  carry  out  his 
orders  and  pass  them  on  by  signal  to 
the  band. 

Without  my  musical  training  in  the 
band  I  believe  I  would  have  been  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure  as  drum  major.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  drum  major 
understand  every  bar  and  [^irase  of  the 
music.  We  would  play  our  marches  in 
concert  when  I  would  [day  bass  drum. 
After  that,  of  course,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  apply  my  direction  and  sig¬ 
nals  for  music  when  in  parade  or  on 
the  marching  field. 

As  I  previously  stated,  drum  majors 
of  R.  O.  T.  C.  bands  must  adhere  to  the 
strict  military  regulations.  But  on  the 
football  field  and  on  unofficial  occasions 
the  drum  major  can  display  all  his 
wares.  I  was  (xice  informed  by  a  prom- 
.ment  authority  on  military  music  tW 
the  drum  major  was  king  on  the  review¬ 
ing  field  but  that  he  should  never  be¬ 
come  a  tyrannous  caar. 

Although  drum  majors  do  not  care 
for  whistle  signals,  I  find  that  bandsmen 
seem  to  understand  and  execute  mcm 
precisely  upon  a  short  whistle  blast  for 
the  command  of  execution.  The  drum 
major  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
street  beats  used  by  the  drummers.  This 
enaUes  him  to  stop  the  band  on  a 


Inspection,  the  Baton.  “Being 
at  order  or  carry  baton.  (One) 
Reverse  grip  on  baton,  bringing 
the  palm  of  hand  to  front. 
Raise  right  arm  fully  extended 
to  the  front  and  even  with  the 
shoulder,  baton  held  vertical, 
btdl  up.  (Two)  Turn  wrist  to 
right,  palm  up,  baton  in  hori- 
sontal  position.  (Three)  Re¬ 
sume  order  or  carry  baton.” 
Note:  This  is  to  be  used  at 
R.  O.  T.  C.  ceremonies,  revietos 
md  inspections  of  the  Band  or 
Drum  Corps  for  the  Drum 
Major  of  my  musical  unit 
where  inspection  ceremonies 
are  required.  Where  the  Senior 
commanding  Officer  of  the 
Band  or  Bandleader  doM  not 
aceompmy  inspection  officer, 
the  Drum  Major  follows  inspe^ 
tion  officer  after  the  Major 
himself  has  been  inspected. 


Hermm  Giese, 
Drum  Major 


prepare  the  drum  section  for  signals  to 
halt  or  st(^  pla)dng.  Sloppy  endings 
make  the  band  appear  untrained  and 

(CoDtinned  oo  page  46) 


phrase  or  street  beat  ending,  the  result 
of  which  is  a  cleaner  and  better  halt. 
I  have  been  a  drummer  and  know  what 
happens  when  the  drum  major  does  not 


Rhythm! 

It  Depends 
Upon  Correct 

Drumming 


IT  is  generally  admitted  that  rhythm 
is  very  important  in  music,  but  just 
to  what  extent  is  seldom  realized  by 
instriKtors  of  music.  I  judge  this  from 
the  results  I  have  seen  in  school  bands 
especially,  and  in  general  music  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  schools.  Invariably,  pupils 
are  selected  for  one  instrument  or  an¬ 
other,  very  often  against  their  indi¬ 
vidual  choice.  The  instructor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  select  a  good-sized  boy  or 
girl  for  a  large  instrument,  tuba  or 
string  bass;  another,  because  of  short 


importance  of  rh)rthm,  let  us  review  the 
development  of  music  just  a  litUe.  How 
did  it  start?  There  must  have  been  a 
demand  for  it  somewhere;  and,  if  so, 
vdiat  was  it  in  music  that  appealed  to 
the  early  people?  In  other  words,  what 
got  here  first,  melody  or  rhythm?  Tha 
is  not  like  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  We 
know  very  well  what  got  here  first.  It 
was  rhythm,  of  course.  Primitive  maa 
used  a  stick  to  beat  upon  a  hollow  lo| 


fingers,  perhaps,  will  be  handed  an  oboe. 
In  this  way,  the  entire  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  is  selected;  and,  last  of  all,  come  the 
rhythm  instruments.  The  boy  or  girl 
that  fits  neither  a  big,  long,  or  short 
horn  or  that  apparenUy  looks  stupid  and 
seems  to  have  no  musical  alnlity  vdut- 
soever  is  assigned  to  drums.  This,  of 
course,  is  all  wrong.  It  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  the  other  way. 

So  that  we  may  better  understand  the 
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or  a  drum  fashioned  in  a  crude  way,  or 
perhaps  only  the  clapping  of  hands  and 
the  tapping  of  feet. 

What  is  rhythm?  A  succession  of 
beats  or  accents  in  time,  or  tempo,  of 
certain  beats,  not  in  monotony,  but  in 
an  accented  form.  There  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  more  disagreeable  or  disideasing 
than  a  continuatira  of  a  monotonous 
sound.  By  that  we  mean,  of  course,  a 
repetition  of  the  same  sound  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period;  but,  just  as  soon  as  we 
vary  the  beat  in  an  evoi,  measured 
fashion,  we  have  rhythm.  Rhythm  has 
a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  human  in¬ 
stinct  because  rhythm  prompts  action. 

The  early  form  of  instruments,  then, 
consisted  of  the  percussion  or  ihythm- 
producing  type.  Melody  was  prompted 
by  song.  The  howling  of  the  wind 
probably  suggested  to  primitive  man 
the  whistle  or  flute  of  the  Peter  Pan 
type.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  sound 
and,  by  the  placing  of  various  holes  in 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  to  variations  in 
tone.  The  next  step  was  probably 
prompted  by  the  birds.  What  is  it  that 
appeals  to  us  in  the  song  of  a  bird?  Not 
the  high,  shrill  tones  that  would  soon 
grow  monotonous,  but  rather  the 
rhythm  and  the  warbling  that  the  song 
bird  so  aptly  performs.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Bob  White.  There  you  have 
an  example  of  accent  and  articulation. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  rhythm 
is  not  only  very  important  in  music,  but 
that  music  without  rhythm  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  appeal  to  us,  whatsoever.  This 
establishes  the  fact,  then,  that  without 
rhythm  there  can  be  no  music. 

Rhythm,  then,  came  first.  Melody  is 
an  embellishment.  The  two  comUned 
with  the  use  of  our  modem  instruments 
results  in  our  modem  band  or  orches¬ 
tra.  Is  it  not  as  important  to  train  the 
rhythm  instruments  with  as  great  care 
as  the  more  com{dicated  instruments 
receive?  They  should  be,  at  least,  on  a 
par,  choosing  the  student  with  great  de- 
Uberation  for  fitness,  also  insisting  (q>on 
a  prescribed  and  standard  course  of 
study  with  progressive  exercises  that  en¬ 
ables  the  student  of  the  percussion  in¬ 
struments  to  become  as  [nuficient  on  his 
chosen  instruments  as  the  other  melody 
producing  instrumentalists. 

There  is  a  prescribed  course  of  study, 
a  well-founded  and  recognized  standard 
method  of  instmction  for  drummers. 


The 

Contest 

List 

is  Official  as 
published  in 
Sep  tern  ber 

The  September  issue  of  The 
School  Musician  went  to 
press  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  final  ofikial  adoption  by  the 
committee  of  the  list  of  1933  con¬ 
test  numbers  as  published.  In 
fact,  even  at  the  last  moment,  it 
seemed  wise  to  the  publisher  to' 
apply  the  word  “tentative”  as  an 
outlet  for  any  changes  that  might 
have  been  made  wtule  the  ink  was 
yet  wet  on  this  page  of  important 
information. 

However,  no  changes  were 
made,  and  the  list  is  official  and 
final  as  it  appeared  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue.  This  notice  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  any  who 
may  be  hesitating  over  the  list  in 
the  thought  that  there  may  yet' 
be  changes. 

An  official  contest  booklet,  in 
which  will  also  i4)pear  this  list  of 
contest  ninnbers,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Music  Supervisors 
Conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Contest  Committee.  Copies 
of  this  bulletin  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  Conference  Office; 
to  Mr.  McAllister  or  Mr.  Lesin- 
sky,  presidents  Of  the  Band  and 
Orchestra  Associations,  respec¬ 
tively;  or  to  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian.  The  bulletin  is  not  yet  ready 
for  distribution  but  is  expected  to 
be  released  very  shortly. 


that  is  not  only  equal,  but  probably  su¬ 
perior  to  any  of  the  standard  instructors 
applying  to  melody  instruments  today. 
This  course  is  referred  to  as  the  “rudi¬ 


ments  of  drumming,”  a  development  of 
the  most  talented  in  this  field  covering 
a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  first  reference  to  the 
drum  rudiments  in  their  present  form 
originated  in  England  before  the  days 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  fijst 
book  on  rudiments  puUished  in  this 
country  was  published  in  Boston  in 
1820.  It  was  revised,  added  to,  and  im¬ 
proved  by  George  B.  Bruce  in  1862.  In 
1869,  Drum  Major  Gardner  A.  Strube, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  tried  to  im¬ 
prove  the  method  but  failed;  and  his 
book  gained  but  little  prominence.  The 
George  B.  Bruce  book  is  out  of  print, 
but  its  principles  are  still  the  standard. 
The  Sanford  A.  Moeller  method  is  based 
upon  the  Bruce  method  with  but  a  few 
additions  in  the  form  of  eiq>ianatory 
matter  and  exercises  based  upon  the 
original  rudiments. 

The  fact  is  now  established  that  we 
do  have  a  correct  and  prescribed  form 
of  instruction  for  the  drummer  that 
wishes  to  prepare  himself  in  a  thorough 
and  efficient  manner. 

In  the  matter  of  instruction  books,  as 
in  any  other  commodity,  there  are  imi¬ 
tations  or  substitutions.  There  are  pub¬ 
lishers  who  will  print  a  sh<Ht-cut,  easy, 
so-called  modem  method,  at  a  pc^ular 
price  that  will  sell;  and  only  too  often 
it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  schools  be¬ 
cause  of  its  low  price.  If  these  so-called 
modem  books  were  based  up(m  the 
standard  mdiments  and  gave  only  a  few 
but  gave  them  correctly,  they  would 
cause  no  harm;  but  these  modem  char¬ 
latans  have  the  nerve  to  write  about  an 
instrument  that  they,  themselves,  know 
little  or  nothing  about.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  modernism  is  accepted  by 
the  student.  The  result  is  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  gets  a  wrong  start  and  a  wrong 
conception  of  these  instruments. 

But  worse  than  poor  instructors  is  no 
instruction  or  com{dete  lack  of  attention 
at  all.  There  is  nothing  worse  in  a 
school  band  or  orchestra  than  to  com¬ 
pletely  neglect  the  percussion  section; 
and  that  is  often  done.  Perscmally,  I 
have  witnessed  instances  where  the  in¬ 
structor  meets  with  a  pupil  that  is  ab¬ 
solutely  not  adapted  to  one  instrument 
or  another.  These  cases  are  rare,  but 
there  are  some.  The  instmctcH,  in  des¬ 
peration,  then  assigns  that  pupil  to  the 
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Listen,  school  musicians.  Of 
course,  you  are  too  young  to 
vote.  But  you  all  have  elders  at 
home  who  will  this  fall  exercise  one  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  citizenship  in  casting 
the  ballot  for  a  state  governor.  And 
this  is  perhaps  the  first  great  opportunity 
to  get  into  politics  and  do  some  cam¬ 
paigning  on  your  own  accoimt. 

The  question  is  not  a  matter  of  poli¬ 
tics.  Be  he  Democrat  or  be  he  Repub¬ 
lican — ^who  cares?  Liberal  or  Ccmserva- 
tiw,  a  squanderer  of  the  people’s  money 
or  a  Scotchman  in  the  rough,  yea!  be  ye 
wet  or  dry — no  matter. 

The  question  is,  will  he,  if  elected, 
provide  that  the  school  music  of  the  state 
be  represented  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
1933  with  a  fine  school  band,  school  or¬ 
chestra,  and  if  possible  a  chorus? 

Too  much  to  ask?  Not  at  all.  Al¬ 
ready  the  iMVcedent  has  been  established. 


be  of  the  very  highest  excellence. 

And  the  thing  that  may  surprise  you,  ; 
as  well  as  the  many  governors  whom  we 
shall  endeavor  to  persuade  to  read  these  « 
lines,  is  the  fact  that  this  musical  ex¬ 
travaganza  is  not  to  be  in  the  least  ex¬ 
travagant.  In  fact,  it  is  not  to  cost  tbei  i 
state,  which  is  by  way  of  saying  the  tax-  ^ 
payers,  one  red  Indian.  Verily,  the  offi-  f 
cial  document  addressed  to  Major  Dilloaj 
and  signaturially  executed  by  Theodon^ 
Hardee,  director  of  the  California  Stat^: 
Commission  to  the  Century  of  Progress^  < 
reads  as  fdlows: 

‘T  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that^ 
this  Commission  delegates  you  to  act  as 
the  ‘Official  School  Music  Represent«|i' 
tive  of  California’  at  the  Chicagm 
World’s  Fair  of  1933,  on  the  terms  anM 
conditions  in  the  attached  copy  of  myl| 
letter  of  even  date  addressed  to  Mr.  Wi^f 
liam  E.  Walter,  Chief  of  the  Musk 


That  great  Golden  State  of  California, 
alwa)rs  ready  to  take  the  initiative  in  such 
matters  and,  though  furthest  removed  of 
any  state  within  our  original  boundary 
from  the  city  of  Chicago,  has  set  the 
example.  Is  there  not  enough  power  and 
organization  among  two  million  school 
musicians  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on 
the  governors  of  all  states  for  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  siKh  a  noble  purpose? 

It  was  Governor  James  Rolph,  Jr., 
Governor  of  California,  who  recently  ap¬ 
pointed,  through  his  state  commission  to 
the  Century  of  Progress,  Major  Earl 
Dillon  as  “official  school  music  r«presra- 
tative”  to  the  Chicago  Elxpositiou.  It  is 
the  Major’s  obligation  to  train  and  de¬ 
velop  a  school  band,  school  orchestra, 
and  school  chorus,  and  to  conduct  them 
to  Chicago  as  representatives  of  the 
state’s  work  in  school  music.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  this  that  the  three  units  must 
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sion,  ‘A  Century  of  Progress’  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

“Permit  me  to  reiterate  that  your  ap¬ 
pointment  for  this  purpose  must,  in  no 
wise,  be  considered  as  involving  this 
Commission  in  any  expense  whatsoever 
in  carrying  out  your  plans  for  such  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  that  you  will  accordingly 
makp  all  necessary  arrangements  there¬ 
fore,  and  keq;>  the  Commission  informed 
as  to  your  progress.” 

But  who  is  to  provide  the  money? 
Well,  in  the  first  ji^e,  you  know  how 
they  do  things  in  California.  You  will 
recall  how  Modesto  raised  $10,000  m 
relatively  a  few  hours  to  send  their  band 
to  the  National  Contest  in  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  in  1929.  Major  Dillon  is  conduc¬ 
tor  of  one  of  the  finest  school  music  sum¬ 
mer  camps  in  the  west,  if  not  in  the 
United  States.  All  of  the  final  training 
will  be  done  at  this  camp  for  a  period 
of  at  least  a  month  before  starting  for 
Chicago  more  specifically.  “Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies,”  writes  Major  Dil¬ 
lon,  “which  will  permit  us  to  rely  upon 
the  students’  camp  fees  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses. 

“The  California  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  are  taking  up,  as  part  of 
their  business,  a  plan  for  furnishing  whole 
and  partial  scholarships  to  the  best  mu¬ 
sic  students  of  the  various  high  schools 


of  the  state.  We,  therefore,  expect  to 
have  the  very  best  talent  obtainable  for 
the  tr4>.  As  we  are  to  represent  the  cul¬ 
tural  side  of  California  life,  we  will  be 
very  closely  observed  by  people  from  all 
over  the  world,  and,  of  course,  we  must 
deliver  a  most  impressive  program. 

“I  am  e:q)ecting  the  Federated  Music 
Clubs  to  act  likewise  with  regard  to 
scholarships.  With  such  backing  as  that 
we  are  reasonably  sure  of  getting  the 
best  talent,  for  it  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  here  as  elsewhere  the  best  performer 
is  least  able  to  pay  for  his  advanced 
teaching.” 

Plans*  are  under  way  for  Mr.  Dillon’s 
groups  to  furnish  the  music  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  California  Day  at  the  Century 
of  Progress  on  July  7.  This  date  is  the 
87th  anniversary  of  the  raising  of  the 
American  flag  at  Monterey  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Sloat,  when  he  took  possession  of 
the  territory,  now  known  as  California, 
for  the  United  States.  An  appeal  is  also 
being  made  to  Mr.  William  Walter  to 
program  the  California  group  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  of  the  Exposition  during  the 
week  of  July  8. 

No  one  in  the  entire  state  of  California 
is  so  well  equipped,  perhaps,  to  assume 
this  tremendous  task  and  carry  it  to  com- 


I^tion  to  the  immortal  credit  of  the 
great  state  it  represents.  The  Pacific- 
Coast  Band  and  Orchestra  Camp  is  lo¬ 
cated  high  in  the  Sierra  Mountains,  an 
elevation  of  4,500  feet.  It  is  a  secluded 
spot  fifty-nine  miles  from  Fresno,  though 
easily  accessible  by  a  fine  automobile 
highway.  It  has  everything  that  could 
be  desired  in  majestic  beauty  and  prac¬ 
tical  convenience  for  an  ideal  summer’s 
music  study.  The  1933  fee,  while  still 
very  reasonable,  will  cover  the  trip  to 
Chicago. 

And  so  you  see,  an  idea  that  has  been 
{voved  cannot  be  easily  disproved.  If 
the  far  oS  state  of  California  can  under¬ 
take  this  magnificent  contribution  to 
school  music,  then  the  governors  of  closer 
states  should  not  hesitate.  Let  there  be 
organization  in  the  school  music  ranks 
of  every  town  and  every  state.  Let  there 
be  concerted  action.  Will  your  state  be 
represented  with  its  school  music  at  the 
Century  of  Progress?  Or  do  you  prefer 
to  be  conspicuous  by  your  absence?  If 
you  are  {N’oud  of  what  you  are  doing 
with  music  in  your  schools,  let  the  world 
know  it.  If  you  are  ashamed,  stay  at 
home. 

First,  it’s  up  to  the  school  music  in¬ 
terests  in  every  state  to  bring  this  idea  to 
the  attention  of  your  governor.  And 
then,  Governor!  it’s  up  to  you.  State 
c^tal  papers,  please  c<^y. 


The  camp  offer*  every  advantage 
for  recreation  a*  well  a*  practice. 
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Hello  percussionists! 

How  are  you  getting  along 
with  your  rudimental  studies? 
Are  you  having  any  trouble  with  the  last 
lesson  I  gave  you?  Was  it  too  simple  or 
too  intricate  for  you?  In  either  case, 
let  me  know,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  explain  your  rudimental  pet-peeve, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  in  doing  so. 

I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  from  drummers  who  are  interested 
in  rudimental  exercises  for  which  I  am 
very  grateful. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  write  a  column 
of  this  nature,  for  various  reasons:  If  I 
write  about  the  Flam,  it  may  please  a 
few — perhaps  they  are  interested  in  some 
other  rudiment — and  I  may  show  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Paradiddle — and  no  one  is 
interested.  So  you  see,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  I  know  what  YOU  want  in 
order  to  (riease  the  majority. 

In  other  words,  if  I  get  nineteen  re¬ 
quests  for  the  Flam-a-poo  and  one  re¬ 
quest  for  the  Tap  Ruff — common  sense 
tells  me  that  you  readers  are  interested 
in  the  Flam-a-poo.  This  not  only  applies 
to  rudiments  but  to  any  other  drum 
problem  you  may  have  with  which  I 
may  be  able  to  help  you. 

The  Drag  Paradiddle  is  the  lesson  for 
this  month  because  this  rudiment  was 


Andrew  V.  Scott 

Percussion  Instructor 


most  pc^ular  in  the  requests  of  you 
drum  fans  following  my  Sqitember  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Your  editor  was  informed  by  very 
good  authority  that  a  contest  for  drum¬ 
mers  will  be  held  during  the  World’s  Fair 
which  will  (^)en  in  1933.  This  contest,  I 
hear,  will  be  the  greatest  ever  to  be 
held  in  these  United  States  or,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact — anywhere.  No  definite  date 
has  been  decided  upon  as  yet,  but  I  have 
been  “Winchelling”  around  quite  a  bit, 
and  have  found  out  that  this  great  event 
will  take  place  about  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust. 

However,  this  writer  will  give  you  all 
the  information  possible  in  the  next 
School  Musician  and  will  continue  to 
keep  readers  of  this  cdumn  informed  of 
any  information  received  regarding  this 
contest.  As  I  understand  h,  this  event 
will  be  open  to  all  junior  percussionists 
up  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  any 
musical  organization  in  order  to  enter. 
This  sounds  very  fair  to  me  because  it 


will  give  all  drum  students  a  “Square 
Deal”  especially  the  drummers  in  small 
communities  with  no  chance  of  getting 
band  or  orchestral  experience.  This 
will  also  give  the  drummer  who  has 
graduated  from  school  a  chance  to 
enter. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  comes  out  on  t(g> 
will  be  recognized  as  the  CHAMPION 
JUNIOR  DRUMMER  OF  THE 
WORLD,  and  will  receive  a  beautiful 
tr<^y  to  be  donated  by  Mr.  Williaai 
F.  Ludwig. 

Now  what  about  giving  that  practice 
pad  of  yours  a  few  “hot  licks”  during 
the  cold  winter  and  be  all  set  to  woiit  on 
your  drum  in  the  sfmng? 

Don’t  forget  the  “LUDWIG 
TROPHY”  means  “THE  WORLD’S 
CHAMPION.” 

The  other  day  I  had  the  good  fortiae 
to  run  into  Carlton  Colby,  the  well* 
known  composer  and  arranger.  He  in¬ 
vited  me  to  examine  his  score  for  fan 
latest  number  for  bands  called  “Hea^ 
lines.”  It  certainly  is  a  wonderful  pieei 
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of  work  and  it  is  very  modem  in  every 
detail. 

It  is  a  classic  in  modem  arranging. 
While  examining  the  score  of  this  mod¬ 
em  fantasia  your  editor  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  contained  several 
well-known  rudiments  as  well  as  many 
opportunities  for  the  drummer  to  show 
his  technique  with  other  instruments  of 
percussion. 

Fred  K.  Buffer,  who  arranged  the 
piece,  is  one  of  the  few  who  understands 
the  art  of  employing  the  percussion  sec¬ 
tion  to  good  advantage. 

“Headlines”  contains  the  following 
rudimental  beats — Long  Roll,  Open  Ruff, 
Nine-Stroke  Roll,  Tap  Ruff,  Paradiddles, 
Flam  and  Stroke,  Open  five-Stroke  rolls, 
and  Ratamacues. 

The  other  instruments  of  percussion 
used  are  bells,  xylof^nes,  tom-tom, 
temple  blocks,  small  wood-block,  large 
wood-block,  gong,  chimes,  and  timpani. 

The  notation  for  the  temple  blocks 
is  written  in  modem  notations  and  can 
easily  be  understood  and  played  by  any¬ 
one  who  has  the  least  conception  of 
Drumology. 

Now  let  us  analyze  your  lesson  for 
this  month — the  Drag  Paradiddle — which 
was  requested  in  the  majority  of  letters 
I  received  this  month. 

Before  attempting  to  play  the  exer¬ 
cises  shown,  I  recommend  that  you  look 
them  over  very  carefully  in  order  that 
you  may  have  a  better  understanding  of 
just  bow  they  should  be  {^yed. 

Letter  A  requires  four  measures  in 
4/4  time.  You  have  undoubtedly  run 
across  this  figure  in  many  compositions. 

Letter  B  is  the  same  rhythm  but  re¬ 
quires  only  two  measures.  Letter  C  is 
the  same  rhythm  but  requires  only  one 
measure.  You  will  notice  in  letter  C 
that  this  notation  is  the  Drag  Paradiddle 
as  shown  in  the  Rudimental  School. 

Start  letter  A  very  slowly  and  grad¬ 
ually  increase  your  speed.  Then  go  to 
letter  B.  Start  at  the  tempo  you  have 
left  off  and  gradually  increase  your  ^)eed 
until  you  are  playing  the  measure  marked 
Letter  C  in  a  tempo  about  120-128  beats 
per  minute.  When  you  have  mastered 
this,  a  good  idea  is  to  start  at  Letter  A 
and  gradually  by  degrees  become  faster 
until  you  are  playing  the  rhythm  of 
letter  B,  becoming  faster  until  you  are 
playing  letter  C  and  then  go  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  idea  is  to  be  able  to  play 
as  fast  as  possible.  By  doing  so,  you  will 
gain  more  technique. 

The  exercises  are  meant  for  a  doublj^^^ 
purpose:  To  show  you  how  the  Drag 
Paradiddle  appears  in  modem  notations 


and  also  to  enable  you  to  i^y  from  hand- 
to-hand. 

Exercise  No.  1.  The  first  quarter  note 
is  played  with  the  ri^t  hand.  The  nine- 
stroke  roll  that  follows  is  played  with  the 
left  hand.  You  will  note  that  it  starts 
and  ends  with  the  left  hand.  The  next 
nine-stroke  roll  is  started  with  the  rig^t 
hand  and  ends  with  the  right-hand.  The 
last  stroke  is  the  first  beat  of  the  Drag 
Paradiddle.  The  first  quarter  note  of  the 
third  measure  is  played  with  the  left- 
hand.  The  nine-stroke  roil  starts  and 
ends  with  the  ri^t  hand.  The  nine- 
stroke  roll  that  follows  starts  and  ends 
with  the  left  hand  and  the  last  stroke  of 
the  nine-stroke  roil  is  the  first  stroke  of 
the  fourth  measure. 

In  order  to  play  these  exercises  pro¬ 
perly,  it  is  very  essential  that  you  accent 
the  notes  marked.  By  doing  so,  you  get 
more  benefit  from  these  rudimental  ex¬ 
ercises. 

Exercise  No.  2  is  the  nine-stroke  roll 
with  the  right  hand ;  nine-stroke  roll  with 
the  left  hand  and  the  Drag  Paradiddle. 
Third  measure  —  nine-stroke  roll  left 


hand;  nine-stroke  roll  right  hand.  You 
will  notice  in  this  exercise  t^  the  nine- 
stroke  roll  ends  on  the  second  and  fourth 
beat  of  the  measure. 

Exercise  No.  3.  First  quarter  note, 
right;  nine-stroke  roll  left;  the  two  eighth 
notes  must  be  played  right,  left.  The 
Drag  Paradiddle — first  note  of  the  third 
measure  left;  nine-stroke  right;  two 
ei^th  notes  left,  ri^t  followed  with  the 
Drag  Paradiddle. 

Exercise '  No.  4.  Nine-stroke  right 
hand;  nine-stroke  left  hand  and  the  last 
eighth  note  with  the  left  hand.  You  will 
note  that  the  last  stroke  of  this  nine- 
stroke  roll  ends  on  the  first  eighth  note. 
In  other  words,  it  finishes  on  the  count 
four  and  the  next  eighth  note  is  placed 
on  the  “and”  count.  Drag  Paradiddle 
follows. 

The  last  two  measures  of  this  exercise 
are  played  just  the  same  as  the  first  two 
measures  with  the  exception  that  the 
sticking  has  been  reversed. 

Use  these  exercises  daily  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  prove  mn<.t  beneficial  to 
you. 
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produced,  viz.,  by  the  vibraticm  of  the 
lips  in  a  cupped  shaped  mouthpiece. 

Italian  musicians  are  given  credit  for 
bending  the  tubing  to  the  present  trum¬ 
pet  shape  which  took  place  sometime 
during  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
This  trumpet  had  no  valves  or  keys  and 
was  limited  to  the  open  tones  of  the 
modem  bugle.  In  the  18th  century  a 
German  trumpeter,  Mickel  Woegel,  in¬ 
vented  a  slide  tmmpet  which  permitted 
greater  flexibility  and  a  wider  variety  of 


uses.  About  1760,  Robel,  a  Russian 
musician,  invented  the  keyed  trumpet 
which  did  not  have  valves  but  keys  like 
those  employed  on  the  modem  saxo¬ 
phone.  In  1815,  Stolzel  invented  the 
piston  or  modem  type  of  valves  which 
made  the  trumpet  a  genuine  chromatic 
instrument.  Its  development  by  mod¬ 
em  manufacturers  is  another  interesting 
story  which  may  be  discussed  in  s<Hne 
later  issue. 

So  we  find  the  trumpet  in  modem 


There  has  been  so  much  argu¬ 
ment  concerning  the  relative  mer¬ 
its  of  the  comet  and  trumpet  that 
I  feel  cmnpelled  to  analyze  this  impor¬ 
tant  question  for  your  approval. 

By  delving  back  into  the  history  of 
music,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  the 
development  of  musical  instruments, 
some  very  interesting  things  are  brought 
to  light.  Many  of  the  older  sdoists  of 
the  present  day  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  ciMnet  was  usurped  from  its 
rightful  place  by  the  trumpet.  Actual 
facts  prove  that  the  trumpet  preceded 
the  comet  by  many  himdreds  of  years 
and  only  comparatively  recently  has  the 
comet  been  known  to  musicians.  The 
original  “trumpets”  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  were  not  slumped  like  the  modem 
instrument  but  were  long,  narrow  tubes 
sometimes  made  of  metal,  often  of 
wood,  and  frequently  of  bullock’s  horns. 
They  were  similar  to  the  modem  trum¬ 
pet  in  the  way  the  tone  was  actually 


Right:  The  cormopetm,  one  of  the  very  first  comets 
tvith  tsBO  wives,  mvetued  by  m  German,  Henry  Stol- 
xel  about  ISIS.  Beloeo:  A  darum  in  B\)  used  in  Italy, 
1411  A,  D.  Length  inches  and  pitch  about  Cf 
lit  the  second  octave  below  middle  C.  Using  the 
mouthpiece,  missing  on  the  picture,  it  would  sound  A, 
but  the  fundamerttal  svould  sound  an  octave  below  the 
tmmpet  of  today 
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jmpet 
's  like 
saxo- 
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which 
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Aituted  by  obliging  friends.  Cart  Busch,  noted  composer,  exkibUs  his  private  collection  of  “mid-yictorian”  instruments.  The 
bmd,  you  will  recall,  teas  originally  an  army  institution,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  earlier  instrument  designers,  had 
the  soldiers  in  mind  when  pointing  bells  bode  over  the  shoulder,  so  that  they  in  the  mardiing  rarshs  might  hear.  Mr. 
Busch,  in  the  director's  position,  is  holding  an  old  comet  sehich  see  wish  might  be  seen  to  better  advantage;  in  paying 

position  the  bell  points  upsoard,  right  betsveen  the  eyes. 


form  has  been  in  use  since  1815  but 
they  were  not  all  of  the  soprano  type,  as 
we  think  of  them  now.  There  were  the 
small  soprano  models  usually  built  in  F 
and  sometimes  in  Eb  and  D,  and  the 
bass  trun^wt  in  Eb,  which  was  the  f(Me- 
runner  of  our  fluegel  horn,  and  then  the 
larger  models  which  eventually  became 
Bb  and  BBb  basses. 

To  distinguish  between  the  trun4>et 
and  the  fluegel  horn,  one  should  not  gain 
the  irnfMession  that  pitch  was  all-im¬ 
portant  because  the  Eb  bass  trumpet 
soon  became  rarely  used  and  the  trum¬ 
pet  became  lower  in  pitch  until  it  was 
pitched  the  same  as  the  fluegel  horn  but 
designed  to  produce  a  different  tonal 
quality.  The  tnunpet  was  small  in  bwe 
while  the  fluegel  horn  was  much  larger. 
The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
trumpet  was  the  development  of  the 
comet  which  is  really  a  COMPROMISE 
BETWEEN  THE  TRUMPET  AND 
THE  FLUEGEL  HORN. 

The  comet  was  originally  designed  to 
produce  a  quality  of  tone  midway  be¬ 
tween  that  of  the  trumpet  and  the  flue¬ 
gel  horn.  Many  writers  have  tried  to 
prove  that  the  comet  was  a  distinct 
type  by  saying  that  it  has  more  tapered 
tubing  while  the  trumpet  has  more  cyl¬ 
indrical  tubing.  This,  however,  is  not 
fundamentally  true  because  the  basic 
difference  is  not  the  number  of  inches 
of  tapered  tubing  but  in  the  actual  taper 
and  in  the  bore.  In  order  to  produce  a 


tone  which  is  not  as  brilliant  as  the 
trumpet,  the  bore  has  been  increased 
and  the  taper  has  been  nutde  more  ab¬ 
rupt  on  the  comet.  If  you  will  ccHn- 
pare  a  trumpet  with  a  comet  you  will 
notice  a  marked  difference  in  the  flare 
of  the  bell  and  in  the  graduation  of  the 
taper  of  the  mouthpiece. 

In  our  modem  day,  popular  fancy 
favors  the  trumpet  because  of  its 
brighter,  more  brilliant  tone.  However, 
because  of  this  fancy  many  so-called 
comets  have  been  placed  on  the  maricet 
which  are.  really  trumpets  and  many 
trumpets  have  been  so  named  but  are 
actually  comets.  So  it  is  rather  amus¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  the  old  timer  swear  by 
his  “comet”  and  the  younger  player 
argue  in  favor  of  his  “trumpet,”  when 
actually  their  instriunents  are  not  as 
miKh  different  as  they  are  prone  to  be¬ 
lieve.  I  have  seen  flayers  become  con¬ 
verts  to  the  comet  after  playing 
trumpet  for  many  years,  simply  because 
they  had  occasiem  to  try  new  and  well 
built  instruments  which  played  so  much 
easier  than  their  old  instrument  that 
they  immediately  had  the  idea  that  be¬ 
cause  the  new  horn  was  called  a  comet, 
it  was  much  easier  to  |^y.  I  know  a 
trumpeter  in  a  large  s)rmi4u>ny  orchestra 
who  has  been  seeking  the  ideal  trumpet 
for  years  and  ccnoplains  that  the  instru¬ 
ments  that  he  has  owned  in  the  past  did 
not  seem  to  have  a  mellow  mou^  tone. 
When  you  suggest  that  he  buy  a  comet 


he  throws  iq>  his  hands  and  assures  you 
that  only  trumpets  are  used  in  S3mi- 
phtMiy  woric. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  forth  the  p<mt 
that  in  our  present  day  the  comet  and 
tru^^)et  are  almost  exactly  the  same 
from  every  standpoint  except  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  tonal  quality.  The  assertion 
that  the  comet  is  more  adiqjtable  to 
band  and  the  trumpet  to  orchestra  is 
basicly  wrcHig  since  it  is  sin4>ly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  taste  as  to  isdiich  type 
of  tone  the  i^ayer  or  the  director  per¬ 
sonally  favors. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to 
set  forth  the  history  of  the  development 
and  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  very 
similar  instruments.  It  has  not  bera 
my  purpose  to  champion  either  one  of 
thena.  However,  I  firmly  believe  that 
if  a  directcMT  decides  that  he  want  to  use 
comets  that  all  of  the  players  should 
use  comets  instead  of  a  mixture  of 
trumpets  and  comets.  It  does  not  sound 
well  to  have  two  solo  comet  {flayers, 
one  using  trumpet  and  the  other  using 
comet.  If  both  musicians  play  the 
same  type  of  instrument  the  same 
quality  of  tone  is  maintained  when  they 
alternate,  as  it  is  customary.  In  clos¬ 
ing,  however,  I  am  sincerely  convinced 
that  the  selection  of  either  comet  or 
trumpet  for  modem  band  work  is 
strictly  a  matter  of  personal  choice  and 
no  (me  can  honestly  place  one  above  the 
other  except  as  its  suits  his  own  particu¬ 
lar  taste. 
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A  hitherto  impubluhed 
photogreph  of  the  "Merch 
King,"  caught  on  his 
arrival,  for  hit  last 
visit  to  Interlochen.  Mr,. 
Maddy  end  Mr.  Giddingt 
pilot  him  through  the 
clicking  cameras 
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In  Memory  of  an 


Old  Friend 


WITHIN  the  gates  of  the  ciUdel 
of  school  music  now  stands  a 
monument,  tall  and  white,  be¬ 
fore  which  the  student  bandsman  bows 
in  humble  reverence.  But  it  is  not  a 
tomb  of  grief  and  sorrow  and  despair 
of  loss.  Rather,  it  is  a  shrine  of  joy 
for  that  rich  legacy  of  happy  music 
through  which  the  great  composer,  John 
Philip  Sousa,  lives  forever  in  our  hearts, 
and  marches  on  triumphantly  unto  gen¬ 
erations  yet  unborn. 

Never  could  it  be  imagined  ever 
within  the  wish  of  John  Philip  Sousa 
that  we  school  musicians,  whom  he 
knew  and  loved  so  well,  should  sadly 
mourn  his  passing.  Rather  would  he 
have  us  marching  on  in  eager,  vigorous 
step  with  his  marshal  rhythm.  And 
that  is  just  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

The  Committee  on  Instrumental 
Affairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  have  wisely  sensed 
that  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  hundreds  of  whom  have  (riayed  his 
numbers  under  his  personal  direction, 
would  like  to  take  the  initiative  in  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  him  and  thus  helping  to 
perpetuate  his  memory.  The  resolution 
on  the  opposite  page  is  the  result  of  this 
wise  consideration.  By  its  regular  ob¬ 
servance  may  it  become  one  of  those 


good  habits  of  the  people  which  shall 
grow  into,  a  permanent  custom  of  the 
land. 

“I  marvel  at  the  work  you  boys  and 
girls  of  the  school  band  and  the  school 
orchestra  are  doing,”  wrote  Mr.  Sousa 
in  an  exclusive  article  puUished  in  this 
magazine  in  September  1929,  under  the 
intimate  caption,  Le^s  Go  Down  the 
Highway  of  Music — Together,  “not  only 
for  yourselves  but  for  mankind  gener¬ 
ally:  the  fine  foundations  you  are  lay¬ 
ing  for  better  minds,  better  citizens,  bet¬ 
ter  living. 

“Every  boy  and  girl  is  capable,  in 
greater  or  less  dq^,  of  learning  music 
and  of  having  his  or  her  life  enriched 
by  it.  And  that  it  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  aids  in  the  ‘pursuit  of  hapfu- 
ness’  which  after  all,  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  problons  of  life,  is  somewhat  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  no  person  educated 
in  musk  ever  regrets  it,  while  those  who 
are  unable  to  play  any  instrument  and 
therefore  unable  to  appreciate  and  en¬ 
joy  music  with  anything  like  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  those  who  do  play,  realize  that 
they  have  missed  and  are  missing  one 
of  the  richest  blessings  of  life. 

“And  you  boy  and  girl  musicians  will, 
I  am  sure,  hear  me  out  in  that  the  satis¬ 


faction,  the  inspiration,  the  mental  ex¬ 
hilaration  that  lie  back  of  even  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  musical  education,  make  it  well 
worth  while.” 

The  world  remembers  John  Philip 
Sousa  as  the  March  King.  But  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  composed  and  pub¬ 
lished  over  a  hundred  marches,  they  j 
represent  but  a  small  part  of  his  prolific  I 
writings.  j 

Mr.  Sousa  was  the  composer  of  ten 
(^ras,  including  “El  Capitan,”  “The 
Bride-Elect,”  “Desire,”  “The  Queen  of 
Hearts,”  “Chris  and  the  Wonderful 
Lamp,”  and  “Hie  Charlatan,”  all  great 
successes  in  their  day.  He  has  to  his  ; 
credit  more  than  twenty  suites,  nearly 
fifty  songs,  and  a  monumental  work  for 
orchestra,  organ,  and  choir,  including 
“The  Last  Crusade.”  He  wrote  three 
novels,  “Pipetown  Sandy,”  “The  Tran¬ 
sit  of  Venus,” 'and  “The  Fifth  String,” 
and  publidied  his  biogra];^y  under  the 
title  “Keeping  Time.” 

So  let’s  continue  down  the  “great 
highway  of  music  in  rhythmic  step 
with  the  spirit  of  our  great  leader  and  ' 
friend.  Once  each  year  let  us  lay  a 
wreath  of  music  at  the  foot  of  the  • 
monument  in  our  hearts.”  Is  this  not  a 
consumation  devoutly  to  be  wished? 
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SOUSA  ANNIVERSARY 
November  6 


(John  Philip  Soum  was  born  November  6,  1856) 


Let  every  school  band  in  America  {orchettras  too)  honor  the  memory  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  genius  of  John  Philip  Sousa,  the  March  King  of  all 
time,  by  playing  one  or  more  of  his  marches  on  this  anniversary  of  his 

birth. 

The  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music  wishes  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
school  band  directors  the  two  residutions  reproduced  herein — one  by  the  COMMITTEE 
ON  INSTRUMENTAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE,  and  the  other  by  the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  OR¬ 
CHESTRA  ASSOCIATION. 


WHEREAS,  the  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS  NATIONAL  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the  valuable 
contribution  whidi  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA 
has  made  to  the  development  of  sdiool  bands 
throughout  the  United  States:  by  his  ever 
ready  counsel  as  an  advisory  member  of  tbe 
Committee;  his  freely  given  services  as  judge 
at  the  many  national  sdiool  band  contests, 
necessitating  long  and  arduous  trips;  his  in¬ 
spiring  marches  and  other  compositions;  his 
conducting  at  national  school  band  concerts; 
and  by  the  magnetic  appeal  which  he  made  to 
the  American  schocri  band  musicians;  and 

WHEREAS,  tlds  Ckmimittce  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  in  some  commemorative  way 
in  which  the  many  thousands  of  school  bands 
which  have  benefited  by  his  influence  can  par¬ 
ticipate,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  on  November  sixth,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  and  on  the  same  date  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years,  the  school  bands  which  wish  to  honor 
his  name  be  encouraged  to  {^ay  one  or  more  of 
his  marches,  either  in  special  concert  or  regular 
school  activity,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  genius. 

April  6,  1982. 


WHEREAS,  history  records  that  it  has  been 
the  will  of  a  Divine  Providence  to  advance 
civilisation  and  the  arts  and  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity  through  giving  to  the 
worid  great  .leaders  who  inspire  us  by  their 
genius  and  their  strength  of  character,  and 
who  draw  us  to  themselves  by  their  lovable 
natures  and  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
public’s  interest;  and 

WHEREAS,  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  has  so 
conclusively  proved  himself  to  be  such  a  man, 
has  won  for  himself  such  a  secure  ^ace  in  the 
history  of  all  time,  and  has  left  b^nd  a  rich 
legacy  in  his  imperishable  compositions  and  in 
the  memory  of  his  delightful  personality,  his 
wit  and  kindness  of  heart;  and 

WHEREAS,  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION 
has  been  a  particularly  favored  beneficiary  of 
his  generosi^  and  genius,  his  self-sacrifice,  and 
his  faith  in  the  American  youth,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  value  of  public  school  music; 
therefore  be  it 

RFvSOLVED,  that  we,  the  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  record  our  appreciation  of  his 
many  trips  to  our  national  high  schocd  band 
contests,  his  guidance  of  our  educational  en¬ 
deavors,  his  interest  in  our  progress,  and  his 
encouragement  of  our  efforts;  and  further  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  erect  a  monument  to  him 
in  our  hearts,  which  we  will  pass  on  to  every 
grade  and  high  school  band  lx>y  and  girl,  so 
that  he  may  become  a  living  and  continuing 
influence  for  raising  the  standard  of  our  per¬ 
formance;  and  furtmr  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  a_copy  of  this  restdution  be 
sent  to  his  widow  and  immediate  family,  to 
whom  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Adopted  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

April  6,  1932. 

(Signed)  A.  R.  McALLISTER 
>  President 

(Signed)  G.  R.  PRESCOTT 
Vice-President 

(Signed)  J.  I.EON  RUDDICK 
Vice-President 

(Signed)  C.  M.  TREMAINE 
Seeretarg-Treasnrer 


(Signed)  JOSEPH  E.  MADDY 
General  Chairman 

(Signed)  A.  A.  HARDING 

Chairman,  Band  Division 

(Signed)  VICTOR  L.  F.  REBMANN 
Chairman,  Orchestra  Division 

(Signed)  CLARENCE  BYRN 
Chairman, 

Class  Instruction 'Division 

(Signed)  CHARLES  M.  TREMAINE 
General  Secretary 
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Does  Smart 

Uniforming 

Make  a 

Better  Band? 
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By  Maud  O’Bryan 


Try  uniforms  on  those  half-inter¬ 
ested  pupils!  F.  H.  Wood  of 
New  Orleans  did  it  seven  years 
ago  and  made  his  band  school  the  big¬ 
gest  in  the  south. 

A  red-coat  uniform,  a  big  brass  horn 
to  toot,  and  a  chance  to  strut  down 
main  street  are  the  next  best  things  to 
Santa  Claus.  Add  to  that  the  title  of 
Captain,  Lance  Corporal,  or  what-have- 
you  and  you’ve  got  a  kid  eating  out  of 
your  hand. 

Who  wouldn’t  practice  to  get  ahead 
of  the  freckled-faced  kid  around  the 
comer? 

Who  wouldn’t  “try”  for  a  chevron, 
presented  before  an  iimnense  audience? 
Who  wouldn’t  welcome  a  flashing  new 
uniform? 

Who  wouldn’t  think  music  was  fun  if 
he  knew  he  could  be  the  whole  cheese  in 
his  local  band? 

It’s  a  sure-fire  idea.  In  seven  years 
Prof.  Wood  never  saw  it  fail.  Two 
hundred  youngsters  report  for  classes  as 
regulariy  as  clock  work.  And  they 
love  it! 

“Every  child  in  every  class  must  wear 
a  unifmm,”  Prof.  Wood  declares. 
“Semi-military  systems  have  many  at¬ 
tractions  for  a  child. 

“I  have  worked  out  a  most  effective 
system.  A  child  advarxes  from  Private 
to  LatKe  Corporal,  then  to  Corporal,  to 


Sergeant,  Top  Sergeant,  Lieutenant, 
and  finally  Captain,  if  he  qualifies.  Non- 
cortunissioned  officers  wear  red  coats,  as 
do  the  privates.  Commissioned  officers 
have  regulation  khaki  army  officers’  uni¬ 
forms.  The  thrill  of  getting  into  a  new 
suit  and  showing  off  before  the  class 
more  than  compensates  for  long  hours 
of  practice  and  study. 

“I  leave  everything  up  to  the  child. 
He  advances  individually  and  is  not  held 
back  by  other  children. 

“Upon  enrolling,  if  just  starting,  a 
pupil  is  put  in  the  first  section.  There 
are  two  courses  in  this  grade,  and  as 
soon  as  the  child  has  (Missed  both  he  is 
transferred  to  section  two.  After  reach¬ 
ing  section  three,  he  receives  chevrons 
as  an  army  bandsman.  This  award  is 
made  annually  according  to  his  grading 
and  the  length  of  time  served.” 

Public  concerts  are  given  weekly  at 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  these,  too, 
help  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Wood 
Band  School.  Social  activities  are  nu¬ 
merous.  They  cast  a  glamor  of  fun  over 
humdrum  school  work.  There  is  an  an¬ 
nual  church  parade  at  Easter,  and  an 
annual  boatride  in  April.  A  camp  along 
Bayou  Barataria  is  maintained  for  the 
children  the  year  round.  Here  they 
can  go  with  their  parents  and  friends 
and  enjoy  all  the  (Measures  of  camping, 
fishing  and  swimming. 


Uniforms  and  group  classes  make  for 
good  fellowship  and  friendliness.  Prof. 
Wood  finds. 

“Each  pupil  is  tested  out  of  every 
class,”  he  says.  “If  he  does  not  prac¬ 
tice  at  home  he  cannot  pass. 

“Three  lessons  are  given  every  week, 
but  they  are  conducted  in  groiq>s.  Each 
child  learns  by  his  own  mistakes  and 
the  mistakes  of  others.  If  he  doesn’t 
practice  at  home  and  comes  to  the  class 
unprepared,  his  mistakes  are  at  once  ap¬ 
parent  and  he  is  placed  in  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  position.  The  harmony  of  the  whole 
class  is  disturbed  by  one  instrument’s 
lack  of  co-operation.” 

Rarely  does  one  of  Mr.  Wood’s  pupils 
dare  to  appear  without  having  gone  over 
his  part  several  times,  at  least. 

Practice  rooms  and  class  rooms  are 
open  and  spacious.  There  is  a  stage 
where  the  children  can  amuse  them¬ 
selves.  The  auditorium  where  rehears¬ 
als  are  conducted  has  an  atmosphere  of 
the  theatre  about  it,  and  the  children 
are  constantly  preparing  for  public  per¬ 
formances. 

Dramatic  arts  are  also  taught  to  the 
children.  The  piq>ils  have  a  chance  to 
learn  acting  free  of  charge,  and  are 
shown  the  fundamentals  of  “stage  pres¬ 
ence”  and  good  diction. 

When  it  is  necessary  for  the  children 
to  buy  instruments,  the  school  supplies 
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To  illustrate  the  effectivo- 
nest  and  beauty  of  the  cadet 
ui^orms  for  both  boys  and 
girls  as  used  in  the  St.  Mary 
High  School  Band  of 
Menasha,  Wisconsin,  Marian 
Borens,  solo  bassoonist  attd 
first  lieutenant  of  the  band 
poses  with  her  brother, 
Robert.  Marian  it  one  of 
the  most  promising  pupils 
of  the  famous  music  director 
at  Lawrence  College,  Apple- 
ton,  Wit.,  Mr.  E.  C.  Moore 


“Our  music  is  now  rough,”  sa)rs 
Prof.  Wood,  “but  possibilities  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  are  unlimited.  While  our  classes 
now  lack  finesse,  they  are  constantly 
improving. 

“Young  ears  that  have  been  trained  to 
the  syncopation  of  jazz  have  to  be  re¬ 
trained  to  appreciate  the  finer  music  of 
the  masters.  If  only  more  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  able  to' hear  the  better  music! 
The  radio,  of  course,  is  the  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  most  of  them  have  to  bear  a 
symi^ony  orchestra.  Our  school  teaches 
the  children  what  a  well-instrumentated 
and  well  balanced  band  looks  and  sounds 
like.” 

And  that,  in  itself,  is  no  small  feat. 
As  Prof.  Wood  likes  to. believe,  he  “has 
been  chosen  in  the  Plan  of  the  Universe 
to  start  the  younger  generation  of  this 
section  to  play  music.”  Assisting  him  in 
this  great  work  is  Miss  Lillian  Mary 
Bayhi,  who  has  learned  the  business 
frmn  Prof.  Wood  “frmn  the  ground  up.” 

This  evolution  of  a  children’s  band 
school  started  seven  years  ago  with  the 
“Sons  of  Firemen,”  the  first  children’s 
musical  organizaticm  in  the  South.  Pr<rf. 
Wood,  a  Londoner  who  had  been  “on 
the  road”  in  America  for  years,  saw  the 
tremendous  possibUities  in  a  new  field. 

He  was  director  of  the  Firemen’s 
Band.  Uniforms  helped  its  morale.  So 
he  organized  the  Sons  of  Firemen,  which 
went  over  with  a  bang.  And  now  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  every  ty^  of 
people  study  imder  Prof.  Wood. 
Through  hard  woi^  and  industry  he 
achieved  a  great  success. 

Uniforms  helped  to  do  it.  He  admits 
it  himself. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is 
to  teach  the  children  the  fundamentals 
of  good  music  and  correct  instrumenta¬ 
tion.  Classes  are  so  divided  according 
to  instruments  that  a  harmonious  bal¬ 
ance  is  always  maintained. 


them  at  a  good  discount  off  the  retail 
price.  By  agreement  with  music  stores 
of  the  city,  Prof.  Wood  is  aUe  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  instruments  and  the 
number  of  pui^  for  his  school,  at  a 
profit  to  everyone  concerned. 


children 

supplies 


Clifford  D.  Knapp 

Director, 

Havre,  Montana 
Bands 


Some 


Sentiments 

from  Montana 


HAVRE’S  First  Annual  Music 
Festival,  a  year  ago,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  eight  bands  with 
218  musicians,  the  second  festival  by 
twenty-one  bands  with  1,050  musicians; 
the  opinions  of  all  the  band  leaders  and 
school  executives  who  were  present 
strongly  points  toward  the  festival  in 
preference  to  the  contest  idea.  The 
festival  idea,  as  here  described,  was 
sponsored  by  the  Havre  City  Concert 
Band  and  the  Havre  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Havre  is  located  in  north  central  Mcm- 
tana  and  has  a  territory  for  festival 
building  which  includes  eif^t  counties 
touching  the  Canadian  boundary,  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
North  Dakota  line.  This  territory  has 
about  twenty-five  high  schools  that  are 
maintaining  bands,  though  their  enroll¬ 
ments  are  small,  or  medium,  in  all  cases. 

A  small  percentage  of  these  bands 
have  attended  state  music  meets  at  great 
expense  because  of  the  distance  of 
travel.  Many  have  attended  sub-district 
and  district  meets  where  they  played 
under  much  stress  and  nervous  strain, 
only  to  return  home  with  the  bitterness 
of  defeat  in  their  hearts.  Some  of  the 
directors  have  recognised  that  the  judges 
were  not  always  as  fully  qualified  as  they 


should  have  been  and  this  did  ndt  be4> 
matters.  It  finally  developed  that  fewer 
and  fewer  bands  were  entering  the  state 
meets  because  of  the  discontent  and  dis¬ 
couragement,  not  only  to  the  student  per¬ 
formers  but  to  the  instructors  as  well. 

When  you  analyse  these  things,  and 
find  that  the  contest  draws  but  six  to 
eight  percent  of  the  bands  in  its  terri¬ 
tory  then  we  have  reason  to  wonder, 
what  can  be  done  for  the  remaining 
92%  ?  Why  not  a  demonstration  festival 
where  the  large  band  and  the  small  band, 
the  young  band  and  the  more  mature 


band,  have  the  same  chance  to  perform 
and  can  go  home  with  a  feeling  of  good 
fellowship. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  this 
plan  has  on  two  occasions  drawn  all  the 
available  bands  to  Havre  and  the  expense 
to  them  is  very  small;  they  have  had  a 
good  time  and  returned  home  saying, 
“We  are  'c<Hning  again  next  year.”  After 
all,  as  has  been  stated,  our  aim  here  is  to 
teach  music  through  the  furtherance  of 
the  band  idea,  and  not  to  win  contests. 

Each  band  attending  the  Havre  Fes¬ 
tival  was  allotted  from  fifty  to  sixty 

(Coatinncd  oa  pace  34) 


Above:  the  Hmvre  Sr.  High  School  Orchestre,  amd  bcfotv:  the  Havre  Sr.  High 
School  Bmmd,  both  of  tvhich  are  under  the  directiou  of  CUford  D.  Knapp. 
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Percy  Grainger’s 

“Country  Gardens” 

By  Theodora  Troendle 


PERCY  GRAINGER’S  unique  and 
delightful  piano  compositions 
based  on  old  English  songs  and 
folk  tunes  are  such  a  delightful  contri¬ 
bution  to  piano  literature  that  every 
musician  is  quite  sincere  in  the  hope 
that  his  many  other  activities  are  not 
going  to  stand  in  the  way  of  furthering 
the  literature  of  the.  [Hano,  by  giving  us 
many  more  similar  masterpieces.  He  has 
not  only  adopted  the  very  tuneful  and 
poignant  melodies,  which  curiously 
enough,  England  abounds  in  (for  she 
has  produced  no  great  composers),  but 
has  written  them  in  a  style  so  peculiarly 
his  own  that  there  is  no  mistaking  his 
handiwork  (mce  it  has  been  heard. 

Just  why  Eni^and  has  not  contributed 
to  the  great  music  of  the  world  is  hard 
to  explain.  The  wealth  of  folk  tunes,  of 
great  beauty,  and  refinement  denote  a 
soul  for  music.  And  certainly  no  na¬ 
tion,  not  even  Germany,  has  been  as  aq>- 
preciativr  and  active  in  fostering  great 
music  as  En^and.  It  was  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society  for  whom  Bee¬ 
thoven  wrote  his  great  9th  Symphony. 
It  was  in  England  that  H&ndel  ^>ent 
the  most  creative  years  of  his  life; 
Mendelssohn  wrote  his  two  great  Ora¬ 
torios,  “St.  Paul”  and  “Elijah,”  for  the 
Birmingham  choral  societies.  Schumann 
was  known  and  loved  in  Eng^d 
throu^  the  medium  of  his  wife,  Clara, 
whose  piano  recitals  were  a  yearly  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  English  music  loving 
public  long  before  he  was  as  well  known 
on  the  Continoit.  So  the  mystery  re¬ 
mains  doubly  ine:q>licable.  Perhaps  the 
greatness  and  profundity  of  her  litera¬ 
ture  exhausted  her  creative  powers,  fw 
art  in  other  directions. 

“Country  Gardens,”  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  Mr.  Grainger’s  compositions, 
is  ad<^ed  from  an  old  English  Morris 
Dance  Tune  of  exceeding  brevity  and 
simplicity.  Mr.  Grainger  has  wisely  re¬ 
frained  from  altering  the  tune,  percep¬ 
tibly;  the  structure  merely  gets  firmer 
and  richer  as  the  dance  whirls  on  to  a 
tempestuous  finale.  (Morris  dances  are 


still  danced  in  several  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England  by  men  dressed  in 
quaint  costumes  to  the  music  of  the 
fiddle  or  drum  and  fife.) 

Now  as  to  difficulties  that  the  student 
desirous  of  a  creditaUe  performance 
will  encounter:  -the  piece  demands  good 
crisp,  clear  dmpi  playing,  the  hands  al¬ 
ways  in  strict  itpison  (unless  the  broken 
chord  effect  is  necessary  or  desired); 
the  tempo  must  be  brisk  and  sprightly, 
and,  above  all,  it  must  not  let  down. 
The  temptation,  obviously,  is  to  slow 
down  when  the  going  gets  a  bit  rough, 
as  it  certainly  does,  for  even  the  sea¬ 
soned  luanist  when  the  left  hand  is 
called  upon  to  “violently  wrench”  off 
big  handfuls  of  left-handed  chords,  and 


no  time  to  spare  between  “wrenchings.” 

The  piece  must  have  “go”  to  it. 
There  are  no  subtleties  of  intergMetation 
to  bother  the  student  but  endurance  is 
an  important  item,  for  the  last  two 
pages  must  fairly  rock  with  exuberance 
(a  very  conspicuous  quality  in  Mr. 
Grainger’s  own  playing).  A  word  of 
caution  as  to  practicing  pieces  of  this 
peculiarly  exacting  nature  might  be 
timely.  Practice  slowly,  cleanly,  and, 
above  all,  cold  bloodedly.  To  instil  the 
dash  and  vigor  prematurely  would  result 
in  a  slovenly  performance  that  would 
far  from  invigorate  the  listener  not  to 
mention  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  nerves 
of  the  aspiring  performer,  as  well  as, 
the  ears  of  his  suffering  family. 
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1.  Fmnmmriy  m  Jtt  H—t— — t  to  Ika  BarriMH 
BIgk  StkmmI  Bmmd,  ChUamm,  Jahm  Tamkataim 
kat  atada  kit  tekaai  praam  •/  Mm  kjr  platiaf 
to  IM  DiaMam  to  tka  taka  tala  taatatt  at 
Mariam,  tadtaaa,  lati  tpriag. 


t.  ta  M<  firtt  allaatpt  at  raatattt,  fatk  Eritk- 
Jam  a§  JaHat,  lUiaait,  tram  a  plaea  to  Mtt  A* 
to  tka  Simla  arid  NaMamti  Flaagal  karm 
amlatit,  amd  mat  alta  to  ika  Bratt  qaartal 
mktak  ralad  iti  Oiaitiaa  to  kalk  tamlatU. 


S.  Ditiriel,  Simla,  mad  flallaaal  eamlatlt  mada 
a  mimaar  af  Viiltom  Hartaa  af  Baraay,  ItU^ 
talt,  a  draaimtar  to  ika  Tkarmlam  Htgk  ^kaal 
kaad  amd  arakattra. 


S.  At  tladaml-dlranar  af  ika  Laka  Viam  Hlgk 
Sekaal  bamd,  Ckiaaga,  amd  mimmar  af 
City  amd  Ntaiamal  draim  tala  eamlatlt.  It  it 
uty  mamdar  Marita  Kata  aaempiat  a  paritam  af 
lUt  pamat 


7.  Amatkar  mariimka-aylapkamitl  mka  hramgkt 
fama  la  tka  Harritam  Hlpk  Sekaal  Bamd,  Cki- 
eapa,  it  Ermlm  A.  Bramtak  mka  mam  city  amd 
maliamml  kamart  am  kit  imtirmimaml.  Ba  It  alta 
ttarfyiac  tka  earmat  mitk  kit  fatkar,  mka  kat 
lamp  baam  idamUfUd  mitk  tka  Ckieapa  Fad- 
aratiam  af  Matieiamt,  • 


t-  Tka  famrtaam  prtaa  mimmimg  talaitu  fraat 
DaLaSalla  Imttitata,  Ckiamga,  mka  rampatad  to 
tka  Arekdiaeatmm  Bamd  Camtatt  marat  Itl  ramt 
fakm  Dmmma,  Miekaal  (FStMleam,  Jakm  Sekaek, 
Harbart  Sehalta,  fatapk  Vapt,  Arabia  MrEUIam, 
famat  Ottamdarf  amd  Hmpk  (FKalty.  Baek  ramt  ■ 
Irwimp  Hamkimdt,  Ereim  Brabae,  Slapkam  Me- 
EUittrim,  Tkamat  Fabitk  amd  Nanmam  tlmd- 
pmitt,  Gama  Elaat,  abaiti,  mat  to  pietmra. 


9,  Baimp  am  kamar  itmdamt  to  tAa  Martekattari 
la,,  Hipk  Sekaal  It  amampk  to  ittalf,  bat  AUta 
Maa  Ottilia  mat  alta  Framek  karmitt  to  tka 
bamd;  aeeampamitt  far  tka  plaa  eimb  amd  ar- 
ekattra;  amd  plamitt  far  tka  Ottilia  taeam-platm 
fatally  arrkatira. 


10,  Tma  yaart  at  Fratldamt,  Cameartmatlar  amd 
Attl.  Diraetar  af  tka  Abardaam  Hipk  Sekaal 
Bamd  tmraly  tpaakt  wall  far  tka  matieai  talamt 
amd  ability  af  Kalph  Carltam  af  Abardaam,  S. 
Dakata.  Ha  It  alta  a  Maliamal  earmat  tala 
mimmar. 


II,  Am  all-arammd  tlar  paremttiamiti  it  Caarpa 
Mmakaa,  farmarly  af  tka  Barritam  Hipk  Sekaal 
Bamd,  Ckieapa,  amd  a  Hatiamal  Itl  Oiaitiaa 
atoaar  to  tka  mtarhmba-eylapkama  tala  eamlatt. 


IE.  At  Emlltt  af  tka  Mariam,  Imdiama,  Hipk 
Sekaal  Band,  famtat  Blakaatara  parmarad  taearmi 
madalt  at  a  ratmll  af  matia  eamlatt  tarmpa- 
tltiami  bmt  Ika  ama  af  mkiek  ka  It  matt  pramd 
it  tka  latt  ama,  Imdieatimp  kit  plaeimp  to  itt  di- 
aittoa  at  tka  JVatiaaai  Gaatatt. 


18.  Flrtt  to  tka  Dittrict,  Stata  amd  Natlamal 
Camlatu,  1988.  it  Ika  raeard  af  ITiJiit  Smitk, 
traatbamirt  mka  playt  Itl  ekair  to  tka  DaBalb, 
lU.,  Hipk  Sekaal  Bamd. 


• 

14,  Far  a  liltla  plrl  Caraldlma  Otlarkalta  af 
Camtralia,  III,,  it  daimp  tkimpt  mp  Im  a  kip 
matical  way.  Only  am  aipklk  prada  pmpil  Im 
Ika  Camtralia  FmbUe  Sekaalt,  tka  mat  rat^  Itl 
Oiaitiaa  to  tka  JVatiaaai,  amd  tka  Simla  Ela- 
maatary  amd  Hipk  Sekaal  Sala  CamtatU, 

• 

18,  Far  ika  latt  Iwa  yaart,*  to  tka  aaaaal  Cki- 
aapa  Jmmiar  Bipk  Sekaal  bamd  caatatit,  Fam 
Staakaa  fmmlar  Bipk  bamd  bat  lakaa  katoa  Ika 
katam.  If  tkimpt  ga  ripkt,  Diraetar  Cligard 
UBya  aarttiyatm  ikair  makiay  it  **tkraa 
tlraifkt**  ky  wiaaiay  Im  1988. 


4.  Faml  Naaliar,  akaitt  af  ika  Qmlmey,  IIU- 
lait,  Hipk  Sekatd  bamd,  it  madatl  to  lalUmp  af 
kit  matiaal  ackiaaamaalt  witk  tka  aaeapHam  af 
kit  mimmimp  flrtl  to  tka  Stata  amd  Hatiamal 
eamlatlt  ikit  yaar. 


4.  Amamp  tka  mlteallamaamt  aatamkiat  plaeimp 
to  Itl  Oiaitiaa  at  tka  JVatiaaai  Camtatt  teat  Ika 
eialim  paartat  af  Elmmaad,  Habr.  Itl  ramt 
Marfaria  Hartaa  rmd  Balk  faam  MeLamam;  3md 
ram:  famtat  LItlam  amd  Amma  WllUamti. 


«  We  See  by 

the  Papers  » 
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Up  From  Florida! 

Recognize  Robe  B.  Carson  of  Miami 
Beach,  Florida — ^you  Interlochen  fans? 

I  thought  you  would,  for  Robe  spent 
his  summer  va- 
cation  playing 
the  flute  at 
Camp  this  year. 

But  I  bet 
you  didn’t 
know  then  that 
he  won  the 
flute  champion- 
ship  in  the 
Florida  State 
contest  this 
spring.  He  also 
competed  in 
1930  and 
placed  second. 

Robe  has 
played  piano 
for  six  years, 
but  began  the 
study  of  the 
flute  three 
years  ago  so 
that  he  might  play  in  the  championship 
Florida  hi^  school  orchestra  of  which 
his  mother.  Ruby  Barrett  Carson,  is 
director. 

This  fall,  so  we  heard,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida  is  claiming  his  attention 
and  you  can  just  bet  his  fraternity 
brothers  will  have  {denty  of  banjo  en¬ 
tertainment.  He  is  a  wiz’  at  strum¬ 
ming. 

Elect  OfRcere  at  Stillwater 

Right  in  line  with  the  election  season 
the  Stillwater  High  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  of  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  has 
recently  announced  the  election  of  the 
foUowii^  officers.  Ada  Lou  Hall  will 
head  Uk  orchestra  group,  and  Willard 
Woodyard,  the  band.  The  business 
manager  of  the  band  will  be  William 
Gibson  and  that  of  the  orchestra,  Mar¬ 
vin  Marshall. 

Other  officers  elected  will  serve  in 
identical  posts  in  both  organizations. 
They  are  Junior  Burrows,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Jack  Elliott,  secretary;  Wilbur 


Hall,  treasurer,  and  Marvin  D.  Livin- 
good,  publicity. 

Director  T.  A.  Patterson  is  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  both  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  this  year.  In  fact,  he  has  said: 
“We  have  the  best  band  and  orchestra 
in  process  of  formation  this  year  that 
we  have  ever  had.” 

*  *  * 

And  the  publicity  man  is  on  the  job. 
Marvin  D.  Livingood  sent  us  the  news 
about  Stillwater. 

539  Enroll  at  North 

North  High,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
the  unusually  large  number  of  539  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  various  musical 
organizations  this  semester.  These  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  that  approximately  one  out 
of  every  three  piq>ils  in  North  has  en¬ 
tered  some  type  of  music  class.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  entire 
music  department  almost  one-half  of 
these  are  new  members. 

This .  hi^  enrollment  in  music  also 
indicates  either  the  rapidly  increasing 
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Somethmg  mew?  Sotmething  dif- 
lerwu?  Amy  dever  picturet?  Amd 
hemps  of  other  timtUmr  questions 
which  I  could  ask  jrow.  If  you 
have  it  or  am  get  it  send  it  in. 

By  the  svay,  reporters,  here’s  a 
TL  for  ell  of  you.  You  sttrely  did 
yossr  share  in  contributing  newt 
this  msotuh.  Left  not  otdy  keep 
it  up,  but  get  better  ms  tve  go 
along.  Neta  Romberg. 


interest  in  this  type  of  education  or  ^ 
likability  and  popularity  of  the  music 
directors  at  North  Hi|^.  We  hope  it’s 
both. 


Lanark  Concert  Band,  Chicagoland  Feetival  Winner 


One  of  the  many  bands  which  made  a 
name  for  itself  at  the  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  this  fall  was  Beth  D. 
Hower’s  concert  band,  a  Class  D  entry 
from  Laiuu^,  Illinois. 


its  practice  room  walls. 


This  was  the  third  and  most  success¬ 


ful  season  for  the  band,  which  is  really 


a  reorganization  of  the  school  band  for 


the  summer  months.  And  the  director. 


L 
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Not  only  did  it  come  home  a  winner 
of  first  place,  but  it  brou^t  back  some 
grand  medals  with  which  to  decorate 


Miss  Hower,  is  full  of  praise  for  these 


bo)rs  and  girls  whom  she  calls  her  “big 


family. 
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Humboldt  Takes  Front  Seat 

First  place  apd  first  money  were  the 
awards  credited  to  the  Humboldt  School 
Band  of  Humboldt,  Nebraska,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  competition  in  Class  B  in 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  Band  Contest, 
September  3-9.  They  also  won  second 
place  in  the  sweepstakes  or  Class  A  and 
B  finals. 

Dubois  was  judged  the  winner  in 
Class  C  and  Table  Rock  won  in  the 
Class  A  contest  and  sweepstakes.  An 
interesting  fact  to  note  is  that  aH  three 
championship  bands  are  located  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  state  and 
within  a  radius  of  sixteen  miles. 

Professor  Hagenow  of  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  who  instnKts  both  the  Class  A 
and  B  championship  bands,  surely  de¬ 
serves  mention  for  the  success  the  or¬ 
ganizations  have  achieved. 

«  *  * 

’Member  Reporter  Marie  Katouc? 
Well,  she’s  at  it  again.  The  informative 
little  article  on  the  Humboldt  School 
Band  was  sent  in  by  Marie. 


Winter  Contest  Scheduled 
The  fifth  annual  band  and  orchestra 
contest  between  the  three  Junior  High 
Schools  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  k 
scheduled  for  December  16. 


In  the  midst  of  the  Great  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  the  Mesa  Verde  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  Colorado,  is  the  little  town 
of  Cortez,  where  only  three  short  years 
ago  a  band  course  was  introduced  into 
the  school.  A  young  bandmaster  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  Mr.  H.  K.  Peercy, 
was  chosen  to  direct  the  first  band. 
And  what  a  band!  Just  imagine  the  first 
few  rehearsals,  if  you  think  you  can! 

After  four  months  of  training  the 
band  competed  in  the  San  Juan  Basin 
Contest  and  took  first  {dace.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  it  placed  second,  and  thk  year, 


Miss  Mary  Weaver,  music  supervisor 
in  the  Johnstown  puUic  schools,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  will  be  prominent 
out-of-town  judges  and  that  the  tit^^es 
will  be  awarded  by  the  Johnstown  Ad- 
vertking  Club. 

Last  year  the  Cochran  Junior  High 
won  the  junior  and  senior  orchestra  sU- 
ver  trophies  and  tied  with  Joseph  Johns 
Junior  Hi|^  for  the  band. 

*  *  * 

Helen  Nokes,  an  oboe  flayer  of  the 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  High  School  band, 
promises  to  be  one  of  our  most  reliable 
reporters.  She  contributed  the  item 
about  the  contests  scheduled  for  Johns¬ 
town  this  coming  December. 


Two  Drum  Majors  to  Lead 
Dubuque  Senior  Band 

When  the  eighty-pnece  marching  band 
of  Dubuque  Senior  High,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  parades  on  the  football  field  this 
fall  it  will  be  directed  by  two  drum 
majors. 

Offsetting  all,  one  of  the  drum  majors 
is  a  girl — for  the  first  time  in  the  hktory 
of  the  high  school. 

Dorothy  Mae  Metcalf  is  the  envied 
person  chosen  for  this  position.  In 
co-leadership  with  Miss  Metcalf  is  Ells¬ 
worth  Parnell,  last  year’s  leader. 


first  pdace.  Irene  Retberford,  baritone 
solokt,  and  a  member  of  the  band,  won 
first  in  the  solo  contest,  and  several 
other  soloists  and  quartets  gained  sec¬ 
ond  pdace. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Cortez  k  proud 
of  its  band  and  gives  its  director-,  Mr. 
Peercy,  much  of  the  credit  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  made  in  those  three  short  years. 

«  *  a 

By  the  way,  folks,  to  Irene  Rether- 
ford  of  Cortez,  Colorado,  goes  the  credit 
for  writing  the  article  about  the  Cortez 
Band. 


A  Future  Star 

Until  the  picture  of  Kenneth  Foss, 
eleven-year-old  comet  solokt  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  Hampshire,  came  in  the  other 
day,  I  had  my  doubts  and  suspncions 
about  New  Hampshire  musicians.  Why? 
You  would, 
too,  if  you 
never  heard 
from  them,  but 
Uumks  to  Ken¬ 
neth,  my  hop)es 
have  been  re¬ 
newed. 

It  was  in 
N  o  vember, 

1930,  that  Ken¬ 
neth  Foss  be¬ 
gan  hk  study 
of  the  comet 
on  a  rented  instnnnent.  After  three 
months’  time  he  made  such  rsqMd  prog¬ 
ress  that  his  grandfather  p>resented  him 
with  a  gold  Bb  comet  for  his  very  own. 

Now  hk  p>laying  draws  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  thousands,  as  he  performs  as 
solokt  for  the  Rochester  City  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  E.  A. 
Bilodeau,  who  also  instmcts  him  pm- 
vately.  In  addition  to  being  a  member 
of  this  organization,  Kenneth  is  a  solokt 
with  the  Allen  Grammar  School  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  makes  it  its  business  to  bring 
hapipiness  to  p)eop)le  by  paying  at 
church  benefits,  lodge  entertainments, 
orp>hanages,  hospitak  and  other  like  in¬ 
stitutions. 


Band  Is  Largest  in  Years 

The  Natrona  County  High  School 
cadet  band  of  Ca^)er,  Wyoming,  began 
thk  semester  with  an  enrollment  of 
sixty-two,  the  largest  in  six  years. 

With  scarcely  one  week  to  practice  the 
band  played  at  the  State  Fair  in  Douglas 
on  September  16;  at  the  p)ep  assembly, 
Sep>tember  23;  at  the  Casp)er-Thermop>- 
olis  football  game,  Sep>tember  24;  and 
op>ened  the  Teachers’  Institute  held  in 
Caspar,  September  30,  at  the  Natrona 
County  Hi^  School.  On  October  3,  the 
band  paraded  in  honor  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association. 

Selection  of  a  drum  major  has  not  as 
yet  been  completed.  From  the  ten  boys 
selected  by  the  band  for  elimination, 
there  are  still  four  remaining.  They  are : 
Don  Gorrell,  Jack  Long,  Don  Bell  and 
Carl  Weidner.  Final  selection  is  to  be 
made  soon. 
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Nazareth  Soloiets  Win  Firet 
They’re  stacking  ’em  up,  this  Naxa- 
retb  Academy  Band  of  LaGrange,  Illi¬ 
nois.  What?  Oh,  triumphs,  of  course. 
And  why  shouldn’t  they  when  two  of 
their  fair  soloists,  Esther  Weiss  (left) 
and  Mary  Gilleran,  both  won  first 


place  on  their  re^)ective  instruments  in 
Class  B  this  year. 

The  close  of  each  scholastic  year  just 
witnesses  one  more  winning  for  the 
Nasareth  Band  of  the  same  sort  that 
marked  the  first  year  of  the  band’s 
existence,  when  it  took  first  i^e  in 
Class  D  in  the  Archdiocesan  School 
Band  Contest  in  1931. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Josefdi  and  Mr.  Guido  Mattei  innu¬ 
merable  programs,  concerts,  and  recitals 
have  been  given  of  late. 


Central  Orchestra  Makes 
Initial  Appearance 
Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Annetta 
Yates,  the  Central  High  School  orches> 
tra,  of  Lonaconing,  Maryland,  made  its 
initial  appearance  of  the  year  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  19,  in  the  high  school 
assembly.  Inasmuch  as  no  regular  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  planned,  the  orchestra 
took  up  the  main  part  of  the  perform¬ 
ance. 


All  Gaps  Are  Filled 
Although  ten  members  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  IBgfa  School  championship  band, 
Huntington,  Indiana,  graduated  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  have  discontinued  band  this 
year,  there  is  still  an  enrollment  of  forty 
musicians,  according  to  Mr.  Weesner, 
the  director. 

Ei^  new  members  have  joined,  thus 
helping  to  make  up  the  deficit.  They 
are:  Robert  Lanneid,  baritone  saxo¬ 


phone;  Nancy  Erehart,  comet;  Richard 
Krieg,  trumpet;  Gene  Dolan,  snare 
drum;  Robert  Roudaboush,  trombone; 
John  Deems,  bass;  Anna  Louise  Miller 
and  Elizabeth  Snyder,  French  horns. 

Three  post  graduates,  Kenneth  Fahl, 
baritone;  Kenneth  Adams,  trombone, 
and  Ruth  Paddock  are  such  band  fans 
that  they  came  back  again  for  another 
year. 


New  Mexico  Plans  for  All-State 
Orchestra 

The  New  Mexico  All-State  High 
School  Orchestra  and  the  New  Mexico 
Junior  High  School  Orchestra  will  as¬ 
semble  in  Artesia,  New  Mexico,  March 
29th,  for  a  three-day  session  of  training 
for  concerts  to  be  given  at  the  East  New 
Mexico  Music  Festival  at  Artesia, 
March  31st  and  April  1st. 

Membership  in  this  1933  All-State 
High  School  Orchestra  will  be  limited 
to  fifty. 

If  financial  conditions  improve  suffi¬ 
ciently,  arrangements  may  be  made  to 
feature  free  programs  in  four  high 
schools  in  East  or  North  New  Mexico 
following  the  music  festival. 


“We  {day  to  {dease  our  audience  as 
well  as  ourselves,”  is  the  motto  of  the 
High  School  Cadets,  a  dance  orchestra 
of  Wyandotte,  Michigan.  If  any  other 
band  or  orchestra,  anywhere,  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  motto,  s()eak  in  our  next  issue  or 
forever  b(dd  your  {leace. 

Managed  by  the  Iwys  themselves, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  B.  An¬ 
drews,  conductor  of  the  Senior  Band, 
performances  are  given  regularly  at  the 
school.  Their  really  “big  break”  came 
last  qxing  when  the  city  gave  its  Wash¬ 
ington  Bicentennial  Dance  at  which  they 
were  asked  to  {day.  Just  imagine  how 
{)roud  they  were  that  evening! 


Detailed  information  may  be  had 
from  Mr.  E.  L.  Harp,  director  of  the 
Artesia,  New  Mexico,  musical  organiza¬ 
tions. 


SfiOO  Attend  Festival 
An  estimated  crowd  of  5,000  {jet^le 
attended  a  musical  festival  held  at 
Turner  field,  Hammond,  Indiana,  re¬ 
cently.  The  Hammond  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Musicians  were  the  s{x>nsors. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Hif^  School,  Tech,  and  Union 
bands,  as  well  as  a  mixed  choir.  Rein¬ 
hardt  Elster,  Jr.,  a  former  student  of 
Hammond  High  School,  played  the 
xyIo{dione. 


Vining  Heads  Dance  Club 
All  musicians  of  the  Westfield,  Mass., 
High  ^hool  have  been  given  the  (^)por- 
tunity  to  enter  a  new  dance  orchestra. 

Even  though  new  members  continue 
to  enter  and  changes  will  imdoubtedly 
be  made  throughout  the  year,  the  pres¬ 
ent  |)ersonnel  will  consist  of:  Dorothy 
Stevens,  (Manist;  Philip  Squire,  dnim- 


The  boys  who  make  up  the  orchestra 
are:  Frederick  Steinhauer,  {)iano;  back 
row,  left  to  right:  Robert  Hattis,  Rich¬ 
ard  EUwood,  Frederick  Davidson,  Verl 
Althouse,  Them  Law,  and  Jakey  Ca¬ 
ruso;  front  row:  Marshall  McGraw,  Ed¬ 
ward  Boettner,  Robert  Muiphy,  Charles 
Marrow,  John  Milne,  William  Werling, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  in  the  center. 

«  *  * 

Now,  lest  you  mi^t  think  we  have 
only  girl  reporters,  just  fiance  at  the 
item  about  the  Wyandotte  dance  orches¬ 
tra.  Rkhard  EUwood  is  the  guilty  one 
in  this  case. 
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schools:  Analy  (Sebastopol),  Fort  Bragg, 
Healdsburg,  Petaluma,  San  Rafael,  Santa 
Rosa,  Sonoma,  Tamalpais,  and  Vallejo; 
and  the  selected  symphony  orchestra  of 
secondary  schools,  by  Benecia,  Fort 
Bragg,  Marin  Junior  College,  San  Rafael, 
Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Sonoma,  Tamal¬ 
pais  and  Vallejo. 


the  band  show  is  fine.  I  have  been  very 
favorably  in^wessed  with  the  Senior 
I£gh,  and  everyone,  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  has  been  so  cordial  and  friendly 
that  I  expect  to  be  very  hap(^  in  my 
worit.” 


mer;  Leroy  Sawtell,  Donald  Bagley, 
and  Holland  Freeman,  trumpeters;  Don¬ 
ald  Templeton,  Harold  Hansen,  and 
Raymond  Costello,  saxophonists;  Don¬ 
ald  Drake,  Lawrence  Lloveras,  and 
Richard  Fleury,  violinists.  Lester  Vin- 
ing  will  direct  the  club. 


Simmons  Elected  Drum  Major 

Art  Simmons,  a  senior  at  Lincoln 
High  School,  Nebraska,  and  a  two-year 
veteran  in  the  band,  was  recently 
elected  dnun  major  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  graduation  of  Charles  Led- 
with,  former  School  Musician  re¬ 
porter. 

Other  band  officers  chosen  are:  Leo 
Shields,  ci^tain;  William  Logan,  first 
lieutenant,  Damon  Sanden,  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  Homer  Rowland,  sergeant. 

In  addition  to  being  the  assistant  of 
“Billy”  Quick,  director  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  R.  O.  T.  C.  band,  Charles 
Ledwith  will  also  assist  Director  Ber¬ 
nard  Nevin  in  the  drilling  of  the  Lincoln 
High  School  Band  for  the  coming  foot¬ 
ball  season. 


Lake  View  Prepares  Concert 
The  Lake  View  High  School  band, 
Chicago,  got  off  to  a  flying  start  this 
semester  by  practicing  on  their  new 
march  folios  for  the  first  two  weeks. 

But  away  with  the  march  folios  for 
a  while,  at  least !  The  band  is  now  (Nrac- 
ticing  for  the  December  concert  pro¬ 
gram  which  should,  judging  from  the 
time  spent  in  preparation  for  it,  be  the 
finest  ever  given  by  the  band. 


ConnersvUle  Impresses 
Emerson  Boroughs 

Just  received  word  that  Mr.  Emerson 
Boroughs,  formerly  a  teacher  at  North¬ 
western  University,  is  the  new  band  in¬ 
structor  at  Connersville  Senior  High, 
Connersville,  Indiana.  Mr.  Boroughs, 
who  many  of  you  Interlochen  fans  will 
probably  remember  as  having  ^nt  the 
last  two  summers  at  the  National  Music 
Camp,  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in 
music  at  Northwestern  and  has  attended 
Terre  Haute  State  Normal,  Union 
Christian  College,  and  the  American 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Chicago. 

In  his  own  words  Mr.  Boroughs  says: 
“I  think  the  spirit  that  the  students  in 


Guthier  Organizes  New 
Huntington  Drum  Corps 

Huntington  High  School,  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Guthier,  a  former 
student,  recently  organized  a  new  drum 
corps  of  seventeen  drummers,  which  will 
make  its  first  appearance  at  the  school’s 
annual  homecoming  football  game  the 
first  week  in  November. 

The  boys  who  make  up  the  drum 
corps  are:  Max  Forster,  Donald  McEl- 
haney,  Robert  Rice,  Larry  Luker, 
George  Kimmel,  Robert  Weber,  James 
Lawver,  Roy  Winkler,  Russel  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Billy  Richardson,  George  Fry, 
Dick  Fitch,  Hayden  Hale,  Bud  Morrett, 
Alvin  Ackerman,  Earl  Lee,  and  Gene 
Dolan,  secretary.  The  Drum  Major  is 
to  be  selected  at  a  later  date  by  Mr. 
Weesner,  director  of  the  Huntington 
High  School  Bands. 

In  addition  to  all  his  other  activities, 
Richard  Guthier  of  Huntington,  Indiana, 
is  still  “sticking  with  the  ship.”  Very 
few  issues  of  The  School  Musician 
go  to  press  without  a  word  from  him. 
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St.  Lukes  Goes  in  for  Originality 

It  took  St.  Lukes  Band  of  River  For-  first  band  to  be  organized  in  River 

est,  Illinois,  to  give  us  something  dif-  Forest;  all  of  its  soloists  won  first  in 

ferent  in  the  way  of  pictures.  Like  it?  the  Archdiocesan  Contests  of  1931  and 
Not  only  is  this  a  “unique”  picture,  1932;  and  the  very  first  year  of  its  or- 

but  the  personnel  of  the  band  may  also  ganization,  three  years  ago,  the  band 

be  described  by  the  word,  for  the  boys  placed  first  in  Class  D. 

and  girls  are  very  young,  ranging  in  The  band  is  under  the  supervision  of 
age  from  nine  to  twelve.  the  Dominican  Sisters  with  Sister  Mary 

Distinctions  of  all  sorts  must  be  Leola  in  charge,  and  is  directed  by  Mr. 

credited  to  the  band,  for  it  was  the  G.  Mattei. 


National  Music  Week  Festival 

Scheduled  Long  in  Advance 

To  celebrate  National  Music  Week 
this  year  it  has  already  been  announced 
that  the  symphonic  bands  and  orchestras 
of  several  of  the  California  North  Coast 
Schools  will  present  a  festival  at  San 
Rafael  High  School,  San  Rafael,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  on  the  evening  of  May  6. 

Eighty-five  players  chosen  from  the 
grade  schools  of  Cordelia,  Mill  Valley, 
Richmond,  San  Rafael,  Sonoma  and  Val¬ 
lejo  wiU  make  up  the  grammar  school 
selected  orchestra. 

The  selected  symphonic  high  school 
band  will  be  represented  by  the  following 


rchestra 
)',  back 
j,  Rich- 
m,  Verl 
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Charles 
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We  See’ 


EVERY  DRUMMER 
EVERY  CONDUCTOR 
EVERY  SUPERVISOR 

^^DRUM  TECHNIQUE  IN  THE 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA^^ 


AH  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK 


FREE/ 


At  last,  a  book  which  shows  how 
to  put  dnunming  and  the  drum 
seaion  on  a  par,  musically,  with 
every  other  part  of  the  band  and 
orchestra.  Authoritative— full  of 
valuable  pointers  for  drummers 
— conductors  —  supervisors. 

Prepared  under  direction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Ludwig  whose  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  symphony,  opera  and 
concert  work  qualifies  him  to  give 
practical  advice,  this  book  e^mns: 

—proper  use  of  snare  and  bass  drams 
in  the  Band  and  Orchestra,  and  their 
correct  placing  for  best  results; 

— new  effects  obtainable  by  proper 
use  of  cymbals,  chimes,  glockenspiel 
and  other  percussion  instruments; 

— how  to  use  tympani  in  concert,  band 
or  orchestra; 

— and  coundess  other  facts  of  value  to 
individual  players  and  directors  on  this 
often  neglected  yet  highly  important  phase 
of  band  and  orchestra  worit. 

SEND  COUPON  OR  WRITE  now  for  your 
copy  of  "Dram  Tedinique  in  the  Band  and  Or 
chcstra" — nui,  and  without  obligadon. 


I 


LUDWIG& LUDWIG 


Ludwig  ft  Ludwig,  1021  Ludwig  Bldg.,  1611-27  N.  Lincoln  Sc,  Chicago,  DL 
Gtniltmtm:  Wichout  obliaatiaa  ptcuc  tetKl  me  'Dram  Technique  in  the  Band  and  Otchestia.'* 


ludksm  kin  nknkn  uaMml,  tmdmtor,  ntmtmmir. 


De  LaSaUe  Band  Elect*  OMeer* 
At  De  LaSaOe  Institute,  Chicago,  the 
band  officers  elected  for  1932-33  are: 
John  Wagner,  president;  Stephen  Mc- 
Ellistrum,  secretary;  Stanley  Micus, 
property  manager;  Ervin  Brabec,  uni¬ 
forms;  J.  Hagel,  M.  Casey,  assistant 
uniforms;  Frank  Potzman,  Norman 
Lindquist,  and  H.  Vercrysse,  librarians. 

Vacation  Mueic  School  Prove* 
Great  Succe** 

One  of  the  most  successful  music 
summer  schools  ever  conducted  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  completed  on  August  31  at 
De  LaSalle  Institute.  Nearly  oae  hun¬ 
dred  boys  took  part  in  the  weekly  les¬ 
sons  and  as  a  result  over  twenty-five 
boys  have  gained  admission  into  the 
concert  band  this  fall. 

Orcheetra  Hold*  Election 
The  advanced  orchestra  of  Lincoln 
ISgh  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  held  a 
nomination  and  election  of  its  officers 
last  Friday.  The  following  were  elected: 
president,  Margaret  Baker;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Vera  Wekesser;  secretary,  Leonard 
Williams;  treasurer,  Shirley  Diamond. 

Wallace  Way  and  Robert  Storer  are 
the  librarians  for  the  coming  season  and 
Lorraine  Greisel,  the  custodian  of  the 
room  in  the  morning  before  school. 

Lenoir  Band  I*  Featured  at 
PolUical  Rally 
If  the  Democrats  in  Boone  and  Blow¬ 
ing  Rock,  N.  C.,  go  wrong  in  the  coming 
election,  it’s  their  own  fault.  The 
Lenoir  High  School  band  did  its  best 
by 'marching  and  playing  in  the  rain 
at  the  Democratic  rally  held  recently. 

And  they  played  at  the  end  of  the 
march  with  as  much  pep,  vim  and  vigor 
as  they  did  at  the  beginning.  Why? 
Here’s  the  secret — a  big  barbecue  din¬ 
ner  was  put  away  between  the  marches. 


0**ifer*  Plu*  More  Omcer* 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  high  school 
bands  elect  their  officers  before  the  reg¬ 
ular  election  month,  November,  or  how 
would  they  get  anything  done? 

According  to  Luella  Nemitz,  our  re¬ 
porter  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  both  the  band 
and  orchestra  elections  have  taken  place. 

For  the  band,  Richard  Weir  is  offi¬ 
ciating  as  President;  Gilbert  Anderson, 
Vice-President;  Dorothy  Meahl,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Vincent  Hoover,  Treasurer;  and 

(Cootinaed  oa  Pace  43  ) 


“Has  any  one  ever  been  lost  in  cross¬ 
ing  here?”  asked  Miss  Creek,  who  had 
hired  a  boatman  to  ferry  her  across 
a  river. 

“No’m,”  was  the  reply.  “Mah  brotheh 
was  drowned  heah  last  week,  but  we 
found  him  nex’  day.” 


“Unlucky!  Say,  if  I  were  starving 
to  death  and  there  was  a  shower  of 
soup,  I’d  be  standing  there  with  a  fork 
m  my  hand.” 

Four  animals  went  to  the  circus:  a 
duck,  a  pig,  a  frog  and  a  skunk.  All  got 
in  but  one.  The  duck  had  a  bill;  the 
pig  had  four  quarters;  the  frog  had  a 
greenback;  but  the  skunk  only  had  a 
cent,  and  that  was  a  bad  one. 


The  office  boy  had  gone  out  on  what 
would  ordinarily  be  a  ten-minute  errand. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  he  had  not 


Fond  Mother — I  hope  my  little  dar¬ 
ling  has  been  as  good  as  gold  all  day. 

.  Nurse — No,  ma’am,  he  went  off  the 
gold  standard  about  noon. 
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Confiscated 

Comedy 


returned;  in  fact  it  was  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  he  appeared. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  demanded 
his  irate  emi^oyer. 

“Gettin’  a  hair-cut,”  laconically  re¬ 
plied  the  youth. 

“What — ”  shouted  the  man,  “ — get¬ 
ting  a  hair-cut  on  company  time? 
What’s  the  big  idea?” 

“Well,”  said  the  office  boy,  “it  grows 
on  company  time.  Doesn’t  it?” 


“I  thought  your  secretary  was 
blonde?” 

“She  was,  but  she’s  gone  off  the  gold 
standard.” 


“It  says  here  that  the  average  person 
says  10,000  words  a  day.” 

“I  have  always  said  you  were  above 
the  average,  dear.” 


Know  the  Scotchman  who — 
Wouldn’t  pay  25c  for  a  handkerchief 
because  he  thou^t  that  it  was  too  much 
to  Mow  in? 


“And  you  don’t  know  anything  about 
religion?”  queried  the  missionary. 

“Well,  we  got  a  little  taste  of  it  when 
the  last  missioiuuy  was  here,”  replied 
the  cannibal  chieftain. 


The  editor  of  a  poultry  journal  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  wothan  reader. 
It  read:  “How  long  should  a  hen  remain 
on  the  eggs?” 

The  editor  replied:  “Three  weeks  for 
chickens  and  four  weeks  for  ducks.” 

Three  weeks  passed,  and  the  editor 
again  received  a  letter  from  the  reader: 
“Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
advice,”  it  read.  “The  hen  remained 
on  the  eggs  for  three  weeks  and  there 
were  no  chickens  hatched,  and  as  I  did 
not  care  for  ducks,  I  took  her  off  the 
nest  and  sold  the  eggs.” 


Merchant:  “Before  I  can  engage 
you,  you  will  have  to  pass  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test.” 

Girl  Candidate:  “Intelligence  ^test? 
Why,  the  advertisement  said  you  wanted 
a  stenognqffier.” 


A  customer  sat  down  at  a  table  in  a 
smart  restaurant  and  tied  his  napkin 
around  his  neck.  The  manager,  scanda¬ 
lised,  called  a  boy  and  said  to  him: 

“Try  to  make  him  understand  as  tact¬ 
fully  as  possible  that  that’s  not  done.” 

Boy  (seriously  to  customer) :  “A 
shave  or  hair  cut,  sir?” 


“So  your  son  got  his  B.  A.  and 
M.  A.?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  but  his  PA  still  sup¬ 
ports  him.” 


Dentist:  “Where  is  the  aching  tooth 
located?” 

Girl  (a  theater  usher) :  “Balcony,  first 
row  to  the  right.” 


Fort  Wa)me,  Ind.  (ABS) — ^To  the 
first  South  Side  priayer  making  a  touch¬ 
down  in  the  Columbia  City  game  a 
sandwich  shop  here  wiU  give  “a  chicken 
dinner  gratis  including  a  lady  friend,” 
the  South  Side  Times  reports. 


“A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine. 

It  freshens  all  the  day. 

It  tips  the  peak  of  life  with  light. 
And  drives  the  clouds  away; 

The  soul  grows  glad  that  hears  it. 
And  feels  its  courage  strong; 

A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine 
For  cheering  folks  along.” 


“My  aunt  in  Venice  is  sending  me  a 
gondola  for  my  birthday.  How  am  I 
going  to  play  it?” 

“You  don’t  play  a  gondola;  you  throw 
.  it  over  your  shoulder  like  a  shawl.” 
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French  Tambourin 
or  Tambourin  de 
Provence 


Collections  of  At* 
tractive  Violin 
Pieces  with  which 
Amateur  Soloists 
ReadUy  Delight 
the  Average  Audi¬ 
ence. 


For  Beginners  to 
Advanced  Players 


By  G.  Vernon, 

Eastbourne,  England 


COLLECTION  OF 
FIRST  AND 
THIRD  POSITION 
PIECES 


ALBUM  OF 
FAVORITE 
FIRST  POSITION 
PIECES 


In  many  countries  the  French  word, 
“Tambourin,”  is  too  often  misunder¬ 
stood  by  musical  directors  and  percus¬ 
sionists. 

When  a  French  composer  writes  this 
word  in  the  drum  score,  he  does  not 
mean  that  you  should  play  the  “tam¬ 
bourine.”  The  French  tambourin  is  a 
very  deep  old  side-drum  (rope)  model, 
vntkout  any  snares.  When  the  tam¬ 
bourine  (with  jingles)  is  required,  the 
composer  will  write  “Tambour  de 
Basque”  in  the  part,  or  abbreviate  it  to 
“TdB.”  The  French  tambourin  is  al¬ 
ways  flayed  with  a  snare  drum  stick, 
and  was  used  very  much  in  the  South 
of  France,  about  the  year  1800.  One 
man  used  to  friay  a  kind  of  flageolet  or 
galoubet  (a  small  wooden  flute-a-bec 
having  three  or  four  notes),  holding  it 
in  the  left  hand  and  playing  the  tam¬ 
bourin  with  the  rij^t  hand. 

A  certain  Mons.  Berton  was  the  first 
to  use  this  instrument  in  a  theater 
orchestra  in  1803,  in  “Aline,  reine  de 
Golconde,”  a  comic  opera.  Aubert  has 
used  it  in  his  Overture,  “Le  Philtre.”  A 
dance  called  Farandale,  very  pqMilar  at- 
that  time,  was  introduced  on  the  stage 
in  the  Opera  “Mireill,”  by  Gounod 
This  also  called  for  the  use  of  a  tam¬ 
bourin. 

In  Daudet’s  “L’Arlesienne”  (ballet) 
-with  music  by  Bizet,  we  find  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  for  the  French  tambouria, 
which  is  not  to  be  played  on  the  TdB. 

Massenet,  in  his  “Le  Cid”  (ballet 
music),  has  also  written  for  this  instni- 
ment.  In  No.  3  the  TdB.  is  used,- but 
in  No.  7,  the  tambourin  is  used  and 
played  with  two  sticks,  as  marked  ■ 
the  score. 

I  could  mention  many  more  examples 
where  the  French  tambourin  should  be 
used,  but  I  hope  my  readers  will  nov 
understand,  and  use,  in  the  future,  the 
proper  instrument  intended  by  the  com¬ 
posers. 

If  no  French  tambourin  is  at  hani 
the  best  way  of  imitating  that  instna 
ment  is  to  place  a  handkerchief  near  the 
hoop  on  the  snoall  tympemi  (hi^  note 
preferred)  and  (^y  with  a  hard  fel 
stick  in  the  center. 


FOa  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

The  student  violinist 
entering  third  posi¬ 
tion  work  will  be 
greatly  pleased  with 
these  18  effective 

S(d08. 


FON  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

22  melodious  num¬ 
bers  that  are  easy 
to  {day  yet  they 
]>ossess  attention 
getting  qualities. 

PNICE,  SI.M 


IfUaC  STUDY 
EXALTS  LIFE 


COrrUtMT  iMt  •  tNiOtOM  MICSMi  COD-  ^>L*KLPH1A«M« 


FAVORITE  OLD-TIME  TUNES 

FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO  PriM.  $1.00 

This  album  gives  a  fine  variety  of  good 
old  melodies,  lively  jingles,  jigs  and 
dances. 


OPERATIC  SELECTIONS 

FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO  Ey  F.  A.  FrMkIla 
PriM,  00  Mate 

The  average  {dayer  will  get  mudi  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  these  interestingly  arrang^ 
oi>eratic  airs. 


ALBUM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO  Ry  ArNMr  Hartw 


SUNDAY  MUSIC  FOR  VIOLIN 

WITH  PIANO  PriM.  $1.00 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  violinists 
playing  in  Churdi  and  Sun^y  Schools 
have  welcomed  most  heartily  Uds  useful 
group  of  16  selections. 


These  superb  transcriptions  are  chiefly 
in  the  first  and  third  {Msition.  Every 
one  of  the  22  are  worthy  of  the  best 
{>rograms. 


BOY’S  OWN  BOOK 
OF  PIANO  PIECES 

A  PIANO  ALRUM 
POPULAR  WITH  ROYS 

A  generous  crdlection  of  piano 
pieces  of  the  characteristic  and 
descri]>tive  ty{>es  whk*  ap{>eal 
strongly  to  boys.  They  are 
easy,  lying  in  grades  2  and  8. 

PriM.  7S  Mali 


Everybody  Enthuses 


The  EASIEST  ORCHESTRA 


COLLECTION 


OiM  Snptrvitor  of  InetmmenteU  Murie  oaid: 
“I  WANT  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE  65 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ORCHES¬ 
TRAS  IN  MY  DEPARTMENT  TO 
HAVE  THIS  EXCELLENT  BOOK.” 

Aoclaimed  bjr  manr  as  the  Inest  lot  of  veir  flrst 
pieces  ever  published  for  a  beRlnners'  orchestra. 
There  is  variety  and  the  arrancements  keep  the 
numbers  effective  for  almost,  all  combinations. 

INSTSUlCENTAnON:  (WIUi  Bud  Puti)— IM  T.;  Sad 
V.;  V.  Obbl.  A:  V.  ObbL  B;  VMb;  'Ctlla:  Ban  or  E 
Sat  Ban:  FloU;  Baanu;  lit  Clar.  B-Sat;  tad  Clar. : 
c  Bax.  tr  Obot:  B-Sat  Bax;  X-Bat  Bax.;  lit  Tranast 
B-Sat:  tad  Ttasmat:  Tnuboas  (Ban  CM)  m  Bar.; 
Tnai.  (Trtbla):  lit  A  lad  Hm  la  F;  lit  A  lad  X-Bat 
Altn;  Taba;  Dnsai:  Plaae. 


GIRL’S  OWN  BOOK 
OF  PIANO  PIECES 

A  FAVORITE  WITH 
DIRL  PIANO  STUDENTS 

Young  misses  with  pinnistic 
sbilit^  in  grades  2  and  8  al¬ 
ways  find  tl^se  24  pieces  quite 
diarming  and  satisfying  to 
thdr  tastes. 


Catalofi  on  Anp  Gatm/teation  of 
Untie  Ckeerfniip  Sent  Free  an 
Bepnett. 


Theodore  Presses  (])o, 

_  ITIS-ITU  CHESTNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


When 

Yon  Can  Obtain 
Mntie  of  AU  Pnblitkert 
— ITorW’s  Largett  Stock _ 

THE  ETUDE  MUSIC  MAGAZINE 

Csatatas  M_BasM  sT  lalictid  astle.  44  naitniu  ud  tbanb-MlI  blacrai 
Tha  Xmda  mslarlcal  Maslcal  Pirtnlt  BmIm  ud  s  inslth  W  sthw  sood 
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Drum  Fundumentals 

By  Arthur  H.  Rackett 


Now! 

Martin  Brad  Instnuiients 

Will  Not 

T  arnish 


A  PROFESSIONAL  drummer  came 
to  me  last  summer  while  playing 
at  one  of  the  lake  resorts  in  Wisconsin 
and  wailed:  “I  can’t  make  a  close  roll 
and  control  it.  My  trif^ets  and  general 
drumming  seem  to  grow  steadily  worse 
instead  of  better.  I  have  paid  for  the 
best  instruction  available  and  have 
drummed  under  several  professional  in¬ 
structors.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
matter,  Mr.  Rackett?” 

I  replied:  “Your  drumming  has  all 
the  indications  of  advanced  training,  ac¬ 
quired  at  the  expense  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  There  are  thousands  like  you; 
young  men  and  boys  with  all  the  physi¬ 
cal  equipment  needed  to  make  splendid 
drummers,  perfect  co-ordination  of 
mind,  eye  and  muscle,  yet  you  remain 
mediocre*,  indifferent  players,  because 
you  insist  on  being  taught  the  advanced 
points  of  drumming  before  mastering 
its  basic  principles.  1  will  prove  this  to 
you  by  two  tests.  First,  open  and  close 
the  long  double  stroke  roll.  Da  Da  Ma 
Ma!” 

The  young  man  could  not  make  any 
speed  before  his  strokes  broke.  To  save 
himself  he  tried  to  press  buzz  the  roll. 
It  was  a  mess. 

“There,”  I  replied,  “is  the  answer. 
You  will  never  be  able  to  make  a  close 
roll  control  and  shade  it  unless  you 
work  hard  and  willingly  to  learn  the 
essentials  and  build  upon  the  solid  foun¬ 
dation  they  give  you.” 

Now  for  the  second  test.  “Open  and 
close  the  single  stroke  roll!”  This  was 
also  very  bad.  His  right  hand  stroke 
was  heavy  and  his  left  hand  stroke  too 


light,  with  a  hitch-kick  to  it.  I  said: 

“No  dimmmer  can  ever  hope  to  beat  a 
triplet  in  six-ei|^t,  nine-ei^t,  twelve- 
eight  or  any  compoimd  beat  unless  he 
masters  the  ‘one  stroke  roll’  and  beat. 
The  trii^ets  in  drumming  show  up  the 
bad  schooling  of  some  of  our  best  {vo- 
fessional  dnonmers.  My  advice  to  you 
is:  st(^  ignoring  the  fundamentals  and 
stop  rxinning  around  from  one  profes¬ 
sional  drummer  to  another.  You  have 
had  too  many  styles  drilled  into  you — 
styles  that  were  excellent  for  the  men 
who  played  and  taught  them,  but  not 
necessarily  for  you.  And,  besides,  they 
clash. 

“Select  one  capable  teacher,  learn 
from  him  first  the  fundamentals,  as 
players  on  all  instruments  must  do  and 
then,  under  his  continued  tutelage,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  advanced  points.  This  com¬ 
plete  process  is  necessary  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  masters  of  any  musical 
instrument.  There  are  three  funda¬ 
mental  principles  in  the  making  of  a 
good  drummer,  without  a  thorough 
grounding  in  each,  no  one  may  hope  to 
I^y  well.” 

First:  “The  proper  standing  and  sit¬ 
ting  position  in  practice  and  playing.” 
Second :  “The  grip  of  the  sticks.”  Third : 
“The  swing  of  the  strokes  and  taps, 
down  and  iq>.” 

Why  do  so  many  contemporaneous 
writers  of  drum  methods  attach  more 
importance  to  the  theory  of  teaching 
than  to  knowledge  of  the  subject?  Great 
teaching  is  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  then  tact  and  insight  into  the 
minds  of  pupils. 


If  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
will  “tarnish”  the  joy  of  being 
a  school  musician,  it  must  be 
that  nasty,  tedious  job  of  polish¬ 
ing  the  old  instrument.  How 
would  you  like  to  skip  this  fre¬ 
quent  drudgery  and  rtill  have  a 
sparkling,  bri|^t  instrument  all 
the  time?  You  can,  if  you  play 
a  new  Martin. 


The  New 

Martinamel 

Finish 


For  all  new  Martin  instru¬ 
ments,  whether  they  be  silver, 
gold,  or  brass,  have  a  special 
hard  and  transparent  coating 
which  prevents  all  discolora¬ 
tion.  Spots  and  imprints,  caused 
by  moist  fingers,  are  wiped  off 
with  a  clean  cloth.  It  sounds 
almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

Every  school  musician  and 
every  school  band  and  orchestra 
director  will,  we  believe,  be  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  hear  more 
of  this  wonderful  new  Mar¬ 
tinamel  finish.  We  want  to  teU 
you  all  about  it.  No  matter  how 
much  you  handle  a  Martinamel 
instrument,  its  finish  will  not  be 
marred.  Write  a  postcard  or 
send  the  coupon  below  for  the 
complete  story  of  MartinameL 
It’s  something  you  should  know 
about,  and  we  want  to  tell  you 
all  about  it.  Send  the  postal  or 
the  coupon  today  sure. 

The  Martin  Band  Instrument  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 
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In  Testimony  Thereof 


Please  bill  me  for  the  school  year 
subscription  to  The  School  Musician 
magazine  starting  September  issue.  It 
is  a  dandy  publication.  H.  B.  Makeever, 
Superintendent,  La  Porte  City,  Iowa. 


school  magazine,  along  lines  musical,  of 
any  magazine  entering  a  school  library. 
James  H.  Kenney,  Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


The  School  Musician  is  one  of  the 
most  used  magazines  on  our  library 
tables.  W.  R.  Zinn,  Superintendent,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Michigan,  Public  Schools. 


Martia  BaaS  laatraaMat  Caaapaay 
EIkkart  laBlaaa 

Plaaie  (and  ma  eampMa  Intormatlao  abeat 
Martlnamal  and  irlTa  ma  tha  nama  of  Uw  naaraat 
Hartln  daalar.  This  raqoaat  obUfatai  ma  In  no 
way  wfaatarar. 


This  wonderful  magazine  should  not 
only  be  in  the  hands  of  every  school 
musician  all  over  this  country,  but  also 
diould  be  kept  on  file  in  every  school 
library  so  that  students  who  are  unable 
to  subscribe  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  BEST  and  MOST  enlightening 


at  hand, 
it  instrw 
f  near  tk 
high  note 
hard  fdl 


I  have  already  received  my  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  and  find  it  better  than  ever. 
Walter  R.  Elliott,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
NoblesviUe,  Indiana,  Public  Schools. 


8Uto  . 

PKtM  write  your  dlrocter’i  nam«  in  margin  bolaw. 
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RealQuality 

at  modest 
PRICES 


If  your  problem  is  to  get  a  good 
instrument  with  a  small  investment,  why 
not  try  an  Elkhart? 

You'll  find  an  easy  playing  instrument, 
with  an  accurate  scale.  Skillfully  and  hon¬ 
estly  constructed  to  back  up  the  binding 
fiu:tory  guarantee.  The  design  and  finish 
compare  fiivorably  with  instruments  of 
mudi  higher  price.  A  real  musical  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  you  can  make  fine  prog¬ 
ress  and  feel  true  pride  of  ownership. 

The  Elkhart  line  is  complete.  Whether 
you  want  a  Trumpet,  Trombone,  Saxo¬ 
phone  or  any  other  band  instrument,  you’ll 
make  no  mistake  in  investigating  Elkhart 
value.  Their  merit  has  won  them  tremen¬ 
dous  popularity.  Many  fine  school 
bands  are  completely  Elkhart  equipped. 

Send  for  New,  Free  Catalog 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  die  attractive 
new  Elkhart  models  or  mail  coupon  below  for 
fine  new  catalog — just  out — and  details  of  our 
attractive  home  trial,  easy  payment  offer. 

ELKHART  RAND  INSTRI7MENT  CO. 

IMS  J«gfc—  Sa..  mUiMmrU  IM. 


ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
1032  JaawM  St..  Elkhart.  liMliaaa 


Montana 

Sentiments 

(Continned  from  pace  22) 

minutes  for  an  afternoon  concert  on  one 
of  the  main  street  comers  of  the  city. 
Each  pirogram  thus  {Kesented  was  a 
demonstration  concert  and  measured  up 
to  the  state  standards  in  pn^rtion  to 
the  size  and  age  of  the  band. 

At  5  p.  m.  all  the  bands  were  free  to 
hear  a  demonstration  by  our  guest  band 
from  Shaunavon,  Saskatchewan,  under 
the  direction  of  G.  A.  Stevens.  This  con¬ 
cert  was  very  well  attended  and  the 
crowds  were  treated  to  a  professional 
concert  very  finely  rendered.  The  school 
musicians  present  were  able  to  see  and 
bear'  this  band  and  thus  have  an  idea  as 
to  what  their  aims  should  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

At  6:30  the  parade  formed  with  four 
floats  keeping  the  distance  between  each 
band.  In  addition  to  adding  interest 
and  color  to  the  parade  the  floats  also 
separated  the  bands  so  that  each  could 
play  on  parade  alternately,  ten  at  one 
time  and  eleven  at  the  other,  without 
conflicting. 

The  parade,  over  two  miles  in  length, 
ended  at  the  High  School  Stadium  where 
Andrew  Christianson  of  Chinook  was  the 
Massed  Band  Condwtor  assisted  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  the  Shaunavon  Band.  The 
concert  lasted  one  hour  after  which  the 
directors  met  and  talked  over  the  da3r’s 
activities.  Suggestions  and  criticismi 
were  offered  by  different  conducton. 
Miss  Marguerite  Hood,  our  Montana 
,  State  Music  Supervisor,  and  Mr.  Steveni 
gave  some  very  constructive  suggestion! 
which  we  plan  to  carry  out  in  1933. 

We  formed  an  organization  at  this 
directors’  meeting  for  1933  with  E.  C 
Camith,  President,  myself,  Secretary, 
and  N.  E.  Gourley,  Business  Manager. 
Professor  F.  A.  Gummer  of  Gildford  was 
unanimously  elected-  director  of  the 
massed  band  for  1933. 

Each  band  went  home,  especially 
the  smaller  bands,  with  a  feeling  of 
pride,  that  they  had  received  just  as 
much  applause  and  recognition  as  had 
the  larger  and  more  advanced  bands.  A 
feeling  of  good  fellowship  prevailed. 
The  smaller  bands  are  thus  being  bull 
up  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  each 
year  because  they  see  the  others  and 
strive  to  equal  them.  The  competitill 
idea  is  present  but  the  contest  does  not  | 
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place  one  band  above  the  other,  with 
the  consequent  feeling  of  inferiority  and 
the  bitterness  of  defeat.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  bands  here  only  two  had  ^er  be¬ 
fore  attended  a  state  meet. 

For  1933,  we  are  planning  on  procuring 
an  “adjudicator”  who  will  listen  to  all  of 
the  bands  in  concert  and  later  at  the 
directors’  meeting  give  his  remaihs  so 
that  the  director  concerned  may  hear  of 
his  good  points  as  well  as  his  poor  ones. 
He  can,  then,  by  these  criticisms,  buUd 
a  better  band  for  the  following  year. 
Each  year  we  secure  one  [N-ofessional 
organization  as  an  example  for  the  other 
bands  to  see  and  hear.  Entertainment  is 
also  arranged  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Service  Clubs  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  from  which  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  festival  has  many  attractions 
for  both  young  and  old. 

Havre  has  in  her  schools  many  bands. 
In  the  first  grades  there  are  several 
rhythm  bands,  the  best  one  of  which  was 
chosen  to  lead  the  parade  in  our  festival 
(they  had  a  drum  major  too,  and  were 
they  proud  of  their  part.)  The  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  grades  furnish  material  for  the 
Havre  Junior  Band,  or  beginners’  band, 
and  also  the  Havre  Junior  High  School 
Band.  The  hi^  school  has  the  Havre 
Senior  High  School  Band  and  the  Havre 
Senior  Hi^  School  Orchestra.  As  the 
students  graduate  from  hi|^  school  they 
are  eligible  to  join  the  Havre  City  Band. 
All  of  the  above  bands  except  the 
rhythm  bands  are  under  my  direction. 

We  believe  that  the  festival  idea  is 
helping  to  build  up  new  and  better  bands 
in  our  district  of  northern  Montana  'and 
in  that  way  is  furthering  the  educational 
idea  for  both  the  director  and  student- 
musician.  In  a  demonstration  festival 
there  is  a  comparison  of  all  bands  and 
the  directors  strive  to  do  their  best  each 
year  in  playing  a  concert,  marching  and 
having  good  uniforms  for  their  organ- 
nations. 

Our  State  Superintendent,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ireland,  and  our  State  Music  Su¬ 
pervisor  have  given  us  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  and  at  all  times  we  strive  to 
buUd  our  festival  from  the  constructive 
help  received  from  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  give  honor¬ 
able  mention  to  the  band  that  came  the 
greatest  distance,  from  Medicine  Lake,  a 
town  of  400  population.  It  was  a  fifty 
I^e  band  under  the  direction  of  A.  L. 
Kredlec.  At  the  time  of  the  festival 
Mr.  Kredlec  had  just  completed  his 
second  year  at  Medicine  Lake.  Since 
there  was  no  band  when  he  arrived,  the 
achievement  is  still  more  noteworthy, 
for  it  shows  the  Montana  S|;Mrit. 


HaraU  MfilS— W,  hamd  ^ 
th»  ptmtiiom  miul  »ommd 
a#«eta  dapmrtmtmn^  rmrm- 
mount  Stutlioa.  On  thm 
•ot  o/  thmirnmw  pie  tmrm, 
“The  Big  Mromdemet,"  with 
Nmthmniel  W.  Finaton, 


Hollywood  honors 

Succe^tduL  d/iumme^ 


Harold  R*  MCDONALD  began  his  career  in  a  Los 
Annies  High  School  Orchestra.  For  years  he  starred 
with  Paul  Whiteman’s  Band  and  other  great  buds  and  orches¬ 
tras.  Todw  he's  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  success  in  the 
drum  world  as  head  of  the  percussion  and  sound  effects  de¬ 
partment  of  Paramount  Studios  in  Hollywood. 

Such  achievement  proves  unusual  talent  but  it  also  shows 
ability  to  take  full  advannige  of  every  fiictor  that  makes  for 
success.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  ^oice  of  the 
right  equipment.  M^onald  long  ago  decided  rh*r  Leedy  Drums 
were  a  big  asset  in  improving  performance  and  he  and  his 
Leedy  equipment  have  climbed  tne  heights  together. 

^iv  drummer  who  wants  to  make  real  progress — to  win-  a 
real  job  with  bigger  pay  will  make  no  mistake  in  following 
the  ex^ple  of  Mcl>x]tald  and  the  host  of  odier  tt^nottm 
professionals  who  have  chosen  Leedy  Drums  above  all  others. 
For  more  than  thirty-five  years  Leet^  have  been  first  choice 
of  the  men  who  know. 

And  Leedysget  better  from  year  to  year.  New  improvements 
constantly  being  added.  See  the  latest  niodels  now  at  your  music 
dealer's  store  and  keep  posted  on  the  latest  developments. 


WtITI  POt  PtII  BOOK 

Complete  caaloe  in  full  colon, 
irat  heeon  icuaeit.  AttraatrelT 
pictotet  ana  <le*cfibet  dnunt  of 
CTcrr  CTPc  and  the  moM  complete 
line  of  acceaaories  on  the  inaikec 
Write  today  fbc  yoot  copy. 


riticisms 

iducton. 

VIontam 


March,  I.  B.  A.  (alla-breve 

March,  Memento  (alla*breve 

March,  Interiucent  (alla-breve 

March,  Instrument  City  (six-eight 

No  ttrinqs  to  our  moooy  back  guarantoo.  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 
Mfe  oack,  post  paid,  ostra  pts.  lOc  (no  stamps,  pioaso) 

Special  Introdactorv  offer,  all  foor  S2.12,  pootpaid,  remittance  with  ordar.  A  p 
will  brine  you  a  thamatic  ciretdar. 

FRED  B.  WATERS.  S30  W.  PrankUn  St.  Elkhart.  Ind. 


lecretaiy, 
Manager, 
dford  wti 


MOST  MARVELOUS  INVENTION 

(Pat  Jaa.  ISM) 

rrs  A - 


BLESSING 


A  trumpet  built  atrictly  in  Bb  with  poahive  sure  patented  A  and  tuning  tUde. 
The  beat  trumpet  on  earth  built  by  the  world’a  foremoat  trumpet  and  comet 
buildera. 

IVrite  for  catalog  and  price  list.  Agents  wanted. 

BLESSING  CO.  Batabliabed  i90i  Elkhart.  Ind. 


jthers  aid 
:ompetiti# 
it  does  DOl 
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p— '  \  instrument 

\  \  inanenwely  ^^t  scale 

\  \  designs..; 

\  \  ’.‘"“T  Tschool  «>4  ?'°- 

\  »^  •*  ^  •«•  *‘’*** "Tl.  \  uo  leading  s^“ 

\  \  fLio«.v 

\  \  '«.*’*.  to  c«y  P'*’'“'® 

\ _ 

pA**-a»*.r- - — 

W  fUas* 


mU««> 


Si.  w  R.  F-  ^ 

Ci<J  - 


The  Elducator,  Book  I 
C.  L.  Bamkouse,  Publishers 

The  first  twelve  pages  of  this  little 
thirty-two-page  book  contain  very  fun¬ 
damental  questions  and  answers  on  the 
rudiments  of  music.  These  fundamentals 
must  be  mastered  thoroughly  before 
going  on  to  the  exercises  which  have 
been  arranged  in  a  progressive  manner 
and  naturally  depend  upon  your  know! 
edge  of  the  rudiments. 

There  are  ten  complete  pieces  of 
music  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  all  of 
the  exercises  are  to  be  practiced  and 
rehearsed  by  full  band  or  orchestra,  or 
individually.  Price  30c. 

*  «  * 

The  Oxford  Piano  Course 
By  Haakx,  McConathy  and 
SCHNXLLING 

Carl  Fischer  Inc.,  Publishers 

For  class  and  individual  instruction 
this  graded  series  of  instriKtion  books 
is  the  logical  thing.  The  course  is  de 
signed  to  classify  in  a  simile,  rational 
way  the  various  leases  of  the  teaching 
of  piano-playing  to  both  tiny  tots  and 
adults. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  to  aid 
the  student  in  finding  an  outlet  to  ex 
press  his  feeling  for  rhythm,  melody  and 
harmony. 

*  *  * 

Willis  Graded  School  Orchestra 
and  Band  Series 
By  Maddy  and  Giddings 
Willis  Music  Co.,  Publishers 

Because  it  can  be  used  with  equal 
facility  for  either  orchestra  or  band  this 
series  has  become  very  popular. 

The  music  consists  of  simple  and 
effective  arrangements  of  familiar  songs 
and  tunes,  graded  to  develop  the  ability 
of  the  player,  increase  his  iq)preciation 
of  music  and  furnish  material  that  can 
be  i^yed  in  public. 

Although  the  music  is  arranged  within 
the  easiest  compass  of  the  individual 
instrument  at  first,  it  gradually  extends 
as  the  skill  of  the  puiNl  increases.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  {nano  part  not  be 
used  at  rehearsal  practice,  for  the  ears 
of  the  pupil  might  better  be  able  to 
develop  on  the  harmonic  side  without  its 
assistance. 

*  *  * 

Any  or  all  of  these  books  may  be  pur 
chased  through  The  School  Musician. 
If  you  wish  any  one  of  them  just  write 
us  direct.  N.  R. 
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We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 


Indiana 


Ada  E.  Bicking,  Lansing,  Mich 

{Picture  <m  pege  2) 

TO  LIVE  a  life  as  full  as  that  of  Evansville,  Indiana, 

Ada  Elizabeth  Bicking  is  the  de-  School-of  Music,  An 

sire  of  myriads  of  women.  Just  Normal  Methods  s 

to  be  able  to  be  and  to  do  anything  Conservatory  of  M 

which  would  be  of  some  great  benefit  was  early  given  the 

to  this  world!  positions  of  high  s 

Enumeration  is  more  or  less  bore-  has  held  throughout 

some,  but  Miss  Bicking  has  “crammed”  From  her  first  { 
so  much  into  her  career  that  it  is  hard  note  as  Supervisor 

to  keep  from  doing  that  very  thing  in  cennes,  Indiana,  her 

telling  of  her  accomplishments.  low  in  succession:  S 

As  State  Director  of  Music  Education  Indiana  University, 
and  Ass’t.  Supt.  of  the  Department  of  of  Music  Dept.  Sta( 
Public  Instruction  at  Lansing,  Mich-  St.  Cloud,  Minn.; 

igan,  it  is  Miss  Bicking’s  duty  to  cover  Evansville  College; 

a  great  scope  of  work,  such  as:  Evansville,  Ind.,  Pu 

.1.  Preparing  courses  of  study,  out-  ber  of  faculty,  Scl 

lines,  bulletins,  teaching  helps ;  exercising  Ohio  State  Univers 
general  supervision,  and  directing  in  the  of  Music  Educatioi 

standardization  of  courses  of  study.  Instruction,  Lan 

2.  Assuming  the  responsibility  of  present, 

conducting  and  evaluating  state  ex-  In  addition  to  al 
aminations  for  music  teachers,  and  the  tivities  she  has  bee 

certification  of  ap(^icants  according  to  of  at  least  eight  di 

law.  directs  church  choin 

3.  Advising  with  administrators,  and  teacher’s  instil 

boards  of  education,  and  teachers,  upon  following  offices:  Se 

request,  as  to  educational  procedures;  Conference;  Chaim 

makes  surveys  and  suggests  economies  Southwestern  Tea( 

of  administration.  Vice-Pres.  State  Fe 

4.  Interpreting  the  various  courses  Pres.  Musician’s  Cli 

described  in  catalogs  in  and  out  of  the  Entertained  Music, 

state  and  advising  with  department  ference,  1918;  Pi 

heads  upon  the  training  of  teachers.  Music  Sup.  Confere 

5.  Organizing,  training  and  conduct-  ber  of  Nat’l.  Reset 
ing  of  rural  and  urban  festivals,  achieve-  Aliffia  Iota  Frati 

ment  day  programs,  contests,  county  Comm,  of  Music  Su 

fair  projects,  sectional  and  state  activi-  And  recently,  in 


A  NEW  line  of 

Band  Instrnments 

Ideal  for 
Beginner  Bands 

SchMla  •rs«Bl>iaK  aew  baB4a,  er  cz- 

taatnuzeatal  iaatraetira  late 
the  lawer  vrailea.  will  »raat  hy  lavcstl- 
BzMzjr  this  acw  Uae  ef  aie4erately 
ariee«l  lastiwaeats.  Fsr  these  lastra- 
Mezls  are  as  atasleally  perfect  as  the 
■Mst  expeastre  aiahes.  Bat  they  are 
fte*  •<  saperflasas  exterior  adoraaieat, 
are  prlee4  to  salt  the  thlaaest 
aarse.  The  lowest  priced  hlch  prade 
Uae  Biade.  WIthoat  ohllpatloa.  write 
for  catalop.  price  list,  aad  eoatplete 
lafonaatloa.  Address 


IXDIAXA 


Band  Instrnmenl;  C^. 

EIMttAMT,  iNBEANA 


On  the  Fence? 

— between  wood  and 
metal  clarineU 


If  you  are,  know  the 
facts  for  yourself.  Send 
us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will  send 


SOME  FACTS 
and  OPINIONS 
about 

WOOD  and  METAL 
CLARINETS 


During  the  past  year  she  has  organ¬ 
ized  festivals  in  many  of  the  country 
rural  areas  where  she  has  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  some  ten  thousand  children 
from  two-hundred-fifty  schools. 

One  of  her  most  important  duties  is 
to  serve  the  various  systems  of  schools 
where,  upon  request,  she  makes  surveys 
and  offers  recommendations  for  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  music  education  iwo- 
gram  upon  a  more  equitable,  economical 
and  more  satisfactory  basis  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Trained  in  the  public  schools  of 


and  our  catalogue  of  Silva- 
winds — wood  and  metal. 


Manufecturtrs  of  SUva-Btt  —  the 
first  successful  metal  clariuet,  end 
other  metal  clariuets  at  pricea  to 
suit  all  purses. 


THE 

CUNDY-BETTONEY  Ca 
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In  all  AuMfka  tWa  it  no  hoppior  foHow 
tkon  Goer9#  Wnckoo  of  Chico90. 

WitKin  12  months  oftor  ho  first  took  vp 
tho  Xylophono,  ho  rocoKrod  first  oword  in 
a  stato  contost.  Last  yoar  ho  won  a  first 
placo  in  tho  national  finals.  And  outsida 
of  school  hours,  ha  is  in  constant  domand 
at  partios,  ontortainmants,  ate. 

In  choosing  your  instrumont  for  tho  com* 
ing  school  season,  why  not  profit  by 
Goorga't  mporionco?  Why  not  soloct  a 
gonuina  Doagan  Xylophona,  Marimba  or 
Vibra-Harp? 


You'll  find  thosa  instrumonts  EASIEST  of 
all  to  play.  No  tirosomo  fingor  or  lip 
oiorcisot— no  woaritoma  practico.  Idaal  for 
solo  urork — brilliant  and  colorful  in  tho  or* 
chostra.  What  other  instrumont  offers  such 
a  quick  and  pleasant  way  to  musical  hap* 
pinost,  or  brings  forth  such  enthusiastic 
and  whoUhaartad  applause? 

lofora  choosing  any  musical  instrument, 
bo  sure  to  investigate.  Let  us  send  you 
complete  information  on  the  Doagan  line 
and  the  opportunities  it  holds  for  you. 
Addrott  J.  C.  Deagen,  Inc.,  5996  Oaagan 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Marimba 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

a  beautiful  instniment  and  set  oS  on 
the  wrong  foot  by  playing  the  wrong 
kind  of  music.  This  deters  the  prog* 
ress  of  the  player  to  the  extent  that  he 
or  she  is  very  oftra  discouraged. 

If  you  fail  to  receive  the  proper 
advice  and  cooperation  in  learning  to 
play  these  instniments,  write  to  the 
manufacturers.  They  are  prepared  to 
give  advice  and  help  in  selecting  proper 
music  material.  Then  there  is  the 
vibra*harp,  a  beautifully  toned  three 
octave  instrument  that  is  a  newcomer 
to  the  musical  world.  Here  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  has  countless  advantages  to 
the  boy  or  girl  who  wishes  to  becenne  an 
artist  of  unusual  calibre.  Its  keyboard 
is  made  of  metal  alloy  and  will  never 
need  tuning.  Has  a  loud  pedal  like  the 
piano  and  can  be  easily  learned  by  any¬ 
one  possessing  the  faintest  knowledge 
of  piano.  Its  built-in  electric  motor 
furnishes  the  lovely  tremolo  that  is  so 
appealing.  The  manufacturer  of  these 
instruments  maintains  a  special  music 
department  and  is  able  to  supply  solos 
(especially  arranged)  upon  request. 

‘‘How  about  the  general  acceptance  of 
these  instruments  in  the  schools?”  you 
ask.  If  you  will  recall  the  June  issue 
of  your  ScH(X>L  Musician  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  marimba  and  xylof^one 
division  held  a  place  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  National  Solo  tournament. 
Compositions  by  the  old  masters, 
Chopin,  Liszt,  Weber,  Thomas  and 
Suppe  used  in  the  contest  proves  the 
rightful  place  of  the  marimba  in  the  art 
of  music. 

Bpys  and  girls — ^would  you  welcome 
a  real  Walter  Winchell  “tip”  on  how 
you  can  become  a  winner  in  this 
season’s  solo  tournament?  Here  it  is. 
You  will  remember  there  were  no  vibra- 
harp  soloists  or  contestants  last  year 
at  Marion.  Here’s  an  instrument  you 
can  learn  to  master  in  two  or  three 
months  and  stand  a  chance  of  winning 
first  place  this  year  at  the  tournament 

Wake  up — all  you  piano  players — 
don’t  forget  that  the  marimba,  vibra- 
harp  and  orchestra  bells  all  have  the 
same  keyboard  as  the  piano  and  any  one 
of  these  instruments  will  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  double. 

And  here’s  some  first  hand  advice, 
school  band  and  orchestra  conductors 
welcome  the  boy  or  girl  who  can  double 
on  various  different  instruments. 


There  are  aizea  and  atrlea  to  Drammert:  The  new  Deagan  In  chooaing  the  Vibra-Harp, 

fit  everr  taste  and  pocket-  Orchestra  Beils  moltiplT  von  enter  a  field  sorprisingiy 

book.  Terms  may  be  ar-  your  vploe  to  the  orchestra.  tree  from  comi>etition. 

ranged,  if  desired.  Write  1 


^G/\N  WORLD  S  FINEST  PERCUSSION  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


KARL  L.  KING’S 

Famous  Compositions  for  Band  and  Orchestra 

and  many  other  fine  numbers  by  well-known  composers  are  published* 
by  this  house. 

WE  HAVE  AN  ESPECIALLY  GOOD  LIST  OF  EASY  NUMBERS 
FOR  YOUNG  BANDS 

Send  for  catalogues,  complete  list  of  Karl  L.  King's  Compositions 
and  copy  of  King's  Herald. 

K.  L  KING  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  ■ 


Read  the  Want  Adi  —  Page  47 
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FOR  A 

Jiflerr? 
?Cmasi 

GET  A  NEW 

muemmmmBmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Holton 

WORTH  MORE  — 

YET  COST  LESS! 

Every  Holton  Band  Inatru- 
ment  is  made  finer  so  you 
can  play  better  and  easier. 
Prices  are  lower  and  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  any  instru¬ 
ment  until  you  have  seen  and 
tried  the  world’s  finest  —  a 
Holton. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

ELKHORN,  WIS. 


Bandmasters! 


10  More 
Instruments 
in  your  Band 

A  brand  new  instrument,  of  standard 
make,  delivered  to  each  pupil  for 
$3.00. 


Build  up  your  instrumentation. 


Write  for  catalog  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  the 

Lyons  Rental  Plan 

Now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Send  postal 
today  for  full  information. 


LYONS 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

17  West  Lake  Street  Chicago 


Chicago  Directors 
Arrange 

Contest  Numbers 

At  this  ittue  of  Tho  School 
Musician  goes  to  press  two  of  Chi¬ 
cago's  eminent  symphony  orchestra 
and  band  conductors  are  deep  m 
their  toork,  each  having  been  asked 
by  the  officers  of  the  National  High 
^hool  Band  Association  to  ar¬ 
range  a  required  number  for  the 
CIm  a  bands  in  the  1933  contests. 

Recognizing  the  ability  of  Victor 
Grabel  and  hit  following  in  the 
national  school  band  ^Id,  the 
officers  of  the  Association  selected 
Idm  from  a  list  of  many  other 
prominent  and  competent  mtui- 
dans  to  arrange  the  "RienzC  over¬ 
ture  of  Richard  Wagner. 

George  Dasch,  Conductor  of  the 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  likeunse  honored.  He 
uM  arrange  the  overture,  “The 
Life  for  the  Czar'’  by  Glinka. 

Both  of  these  arrangements  are 
expected  off  the  press  on  or 
shortly  after  November  I.  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  arrangements,  by 
these  arrangers,  are  promised  in 
time  for  publication  in  our  Novenv- 
ber  issue. 


Our  Band 

Our  band  is  grand! 

It’s  great! 

I  haven’t  words  to  elucidate 

The  mysterious  atmosphere  it  creates; 

A  longing  to  march,  to  fight,  to  sing, 

To  fling  hats  into  the  air 
And  tell  the  world  we’re  here 
We’re  there — ^We’re  everywhere! 

The  hom,  the  fife,  the  drum — 

Shrill  notes,  low,  rhythmic — 
Rum-te-tum. 

Bands  arouse,  they  stir  and  thrill, 

The  hearts  of  those 
Who  sit  so  still. 

To  a  magic  something 
We  fall  in  lind. 

Hearts  beat  faster. 

Feet  mark  time. 

Vibrant  rhythm! 

Oh!  my  land — 

Don’t  you  love  our  Northeast  Band! 

— By  Mary  O'Laughlin,  Northeast  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


There’s  poetry  in  everything  includ¬ 
ing  the  wastebasket,  but  don’t  let  that 
stop  you  for  writing  of  good  poetry  is 
to  be  encouraged.  Try  your  luck,  you 
poetic  school  musicians. 
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■■  ....  Interested  in 
""  Young  Orchestras  T 

S  NEW! 

The  Fillmore 

TRANSITION 

ORCHESTRA  FOLIO 


By 

Leon  V.  Metcalf 


Tb*  Fillmor*  Tranaitiaa  OrcbMtra  Folio 
r«mt»in8  thirty-oiio  oaay  tmiM  for  Tory 
young  orcbaotraa.  Tho  tunoo  aro  apociaHy 
praparad  to  carnr  young  atudants  in  claaa 
or  amall  anaamfcie  to  orcbaatra  playing. 
Anyona  intanatad  in  young  orchaatraa  and 
school  work  can  rafar  to  wia  coUsction  {or 
appropriats  mntariala  to  uaa  arith  or  inune- 
diataly  altar  a  baginnara  aariaa.  The  thraa 
▼iolin  parts  providad  arc  pubUabad  andraly 
in  tha  tirat  poaition,  with  w  otbar  orcbaatra 
parts  arrangad  accordingly  aoay.  Wa  ahould 
libs  for  you  to  thoroughly  esamina  tUb 
Tranahioo  coUactioB  aand  for  a  few  of  tha 
hooka  on  approval,  or  tha  apadal  daacriptive 
circniar. 


Contents 


Choral 

Uldena,  Waltz 
Cromainc,  Waltz 
Hymn  Tune 
Magdelin,  Wahz 
VasQ,  Waltz 
The  Old  Church  Choir 
mUan,  Waltz 
Kukla,  Waltz 
Vera,  Waltz 
Mac,  March 
Joddc,  March 
Dutch  Choral 
Hermina,  Waltz 
IXot  and  Phil,  March 
Pizzicato  Choral 
Morcean  Dramatique, 

Trotnbooe  solo 
An  Etude 
Ken,  Waltz 
Minnet 

For  Mary,  Comet  solo 
Roadino  Scherzando 
Artist  Polka 

Three  Blind  Weasds  in  the  Dell 
Misdia,  Waltz 
Genduso,  Italian  March 
My  Country  Tis  of  Thee 
America,  The  Beautiful 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  The 
God  of  Our  Fathers 


Instrumentation 

First  Violia;  Second  VioUn;  Third  Violin; 
Viola;  Cdlo;  Bass;  Second  Cello  or  Thba; 
First  Clarinet:  Second  Clarinet:  Special 
□ariaet;  First  Comet;  Second  Comet; 
Flute;  Oboe;  TVombone;  Bass  Trombone; 
Aho  Saxophone;  Tenor  Saxophone;  Eb 
Homs;  Homs  in  F;  Dmms  and  Piano. 

Pricn,  Piano  look,  TSc 
AN  Ofhort,  Eacli,  40c 

Sfi  fmr  latr  espy  of  FiUmort  Adviriutr 
fusing  tk*  arm  rtUtet  for  bond  amd  ar> 
chottra. 


FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

S2S  Ekn  Shoof 

CINaNNATI.  O. 


Who’s  Who 


This  Month 

Eileen  Kelly 

Waupun,  Wisconsin 

Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  FRONT  COVER 

not  bad  more  than  fifty-eight 
lessons,  she  has  won  four  state 
contests,  three  being  given  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  and  the  other  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association,  previous  to  her  plac¬ 
ing  in  first  division  at  the  Na¬ 
tional. 

Much  of  her  success,  therefore, 
must  be  attributed  to  her  playing 
in  the  Waupun  High  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  and  the  Ripon 
Little  Symidiony  Orchestra  of 
Ripon,  Wisconsin,  both  of  which 
she  has  been  a  member  for  three 
years. 

In  1931,  when  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Orchestra  assembled  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Eileen  Kelly  was 
one  of  the  cellists  whose  playing 
gave  the  sonority  and  richness  of 
tone  to  the  performance  that  so 
delisted  the  audience. 

She  has  played  over  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WTMJ  of  Milwaukee  and 
RMIC  at  Inglewood,  California. 

All  of  the  lessons  which  she  has 
taken  have  been  from  Hans  Hess, 
recognized  as  one  of  America’s 
leading  exponents  in  the  art  of 
viol<m-cello  playing. 

Having  had  the  additional  ex¬ 
perience  of  teaching  cello  and 
with  more  than  one  more  year  to 
go,  for  Miss  Kelly  has  just  be¬ 
come  a  Senior,  there’s  no  telling 
how  many  contests  may  fall  her 
way.  She  intrads  to  major  in 
music. 


WHETHER  you  call  her 
instrument  by  its  correct 
name,  the  violon-cello, 
its  nickname,  the  ’cello,  or  its  old- 
fashioned  name  the  viola  da 
gamba  matters  little  to  Eileen 
Kelly  of  Waupun,  Wisconsin,  who 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  is  one  of 
America’s  best  high  school  musi¬ 
cians,  and  truly  a  remarkable 
violon-cello  artist. 

It  was  at  the  National  Solo 
Contest  at  Marion,  Indiana,  some 
few  months  ago  when  many  of 
America’s  future  music  stars  were 
brought  into  the  limelight,  that 
Miss  Kelly  first  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  everyone  by  her  expert 
[laying.  From  her  instrument 
she  drew  tones  of  ravishing  rich¬ 
ness,  just  the  sort  that  one  wishes 
to  hear  a  cello  sing.  With  flaw¬ 
less  technique  it  seemed  so  easy 
for  her  to  play  the  most  intricate 
passages. 

Judges’  comments  were  such  as 
these:  “This  fdayer  has  every¬ 
thing  to  make  a  first  class  artist. 
Works  hard,”  and  “shows  a  great 
pronounced  talent.  Outstanding.” 
Her  selection  was  Gabriel  Faure’s 
“Elegie.” 

And  in  the  final  concert  which 
closed  the  1932  National  Solo 
Contests,  Miss  Kelly  was  one  of 
the  chosen  few  selected  to  play 
for  the  entertainment  of  the 
crowded  auditorium. 

Even  though  Miss  Kelly  has 
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Rhythm! 

It  Depends  Upon  Correct  Drumming 


(Cdotinued  from  p«ge  11) 


percussion  section.  That  sort  of  an  in¬ 
structor  will,  of  course,  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  only  one  member  of  the  drum 
lectimi,  and  that  is  the  bass  drummer, 
who  will  receive  instructions  that  he 
must  keep  time.  If  he  promises  that, 
everything  will  be  all  right.  Such  an 
organization,  of  course,  never  can  make 
the  proper  headway.  They  are  handi¬ 
capped  at  the  start. 

It  is  not  by  a  matter  of  chance  or 
accident  that  Sousa  always  had  a  good 
band  and  always  had  rudimental  drum¬ 
mers.  Neither  is  it  by  a  mistake  or 
chance  that  the  Semper  Fidelis  march 
is  the  most  popular  band  march  today. 
Nearly  every  band  plays  it,  and  it  is 
played  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  That 
march  has  an  ideal  drum  part.  If  you 
want  to  try  your  drummer  for  rudimen¬ 
tal  training,  ask  him  to  {day  the  drum 
solo  of  the  trio,  only  eight  bars;  but  be 
sure  to  have  the  right  and  left  hand 


flam  in  the  seventh  bar.  Your  drum¬ 
mer  may  play  all  of  the  notes,  but  omit 
the  flams,  sometimes  referred  to  in  in¬ 
strumental  music  as  grace  notes,  al¬ 
though  in  the  matter  of  drumming,  they 
are  much  more  im{x>rtant  than  grace 
notes.  It  is  embellishments  of  this 
kind  that  add  swing  and  rhythm  to 
drumming. 

The  rudimental  drummer  will  {dirase 
and  {day  a  drum  solo,  or  {>art,  exactly 
as  it  is  written.  He  will  read  by  group 
because  he  has  learned  the  rudiments  by 
group.  A  well-written  drum  {)art  of  the 
Sousa  ty{)e  cannot  be  imiN-oved  u{X)n; 
the  rudimental  drummer  will  not  try  to 
improvise,  or  improve  u{>on,  a  well- 
written  {Mut.  The  novice,  or  amateur, 
will  attempt  liberties  that  destroy  the 
rhythm. 

The  only  short  cut  to  drumming  is  a 
correct  rudimental  method.  Ask  for 
the  Moeller  Book. 


Work  This  Problem! 


Here  is  a  problem  in  transcription. 

A  reader  of  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  sends  in  this  inquiry,  and  we,  in 
turn,  are  {)assing  it  along  to  you.  Please 
take  this  seriously,  for  the  inquirer 
wants  to  know.  The  question  is:  which 
of  Exam{des  2,  3,  or  4  is  the  correct 
transcription  of  Example  1  from  six- 
eight  to  two-four  time? 

“I  contend,”  writes  our  inquirer, 
“that  Example  2  is  correct,  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  requests  a  conunon  two-four 
rhythm  and  not  triple  rhythm. 

“Example  3  com{x>unds  both  double 
and  triple  rhythm  and  is  therefore  in¬ 
consistent  in  maintaining  a  strictly 
two-four  balance.  Example  4  ceases 
to  be  a  two-four  rhythm,  for  in  two- 


four  the  rhythmic  balance  must  be  of 
‘double’  equivalent  and  not  ‘triple’ 
although  Example  4  is  correct  if  the 
triple  rhythmic  balance  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  in  reality  is  only  a  tri{de 
rhythm  in  three-four  time  and  not  a 
two-four  rhythm,  musically.” 

We  ask  some  recognized  authorities 
to  {)ass  their  views  u{x>n  this  question. 
We  know  also  that  authorities  are  gen¬ 
erally  bashful  and  seldom  answer  until 
their  names  are  called.  Very  well,  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  Ca{>tain  Charles 
O’Neill,  Quebec,  Canada,  eminent  Band 
Director;  Mr.  J.  Leon  Ruddick,  Su{)er- 
visor  of  Orchestras,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Guy  Holmes,  eminent  com{X)ser 
and  arranger. 


!!!  POINTS  ill 

I  to  ctmsider  in  por- 
ch—ing  a  Clarinet 

DURABUni 

DEPENDABILITY! 

Parfection  of  Seak! 
Light  RospooMTO  Action! 
Easy  Tona  Prodnction! 
Evan  C4Jor  from  Throat 
to  BoD! 

Haynes  Clarinets  are  inde¬ 
structible  with  reasonable 
caret 

Tone  Color  is  uniform 
throughout  I 

The  Action  is  light  and 
resi>onsive  as  that  of 
Haynes  Flutes  I 

The  Haynes  is  the  Rolls- 
Royce  of  CLARINETS! 

{Write  for  booklet  explain¬ 
ing  valuable  warming 
device) 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

106  MaMachnaatta  Ava. 
Boaton,  Maaa. 


L  n  o  o  s  e 

Alma  Mater 

Henry  Hadley's  New  Overture 
for  Orchestra  or  Bend 


Thrilling,  melodious,  end  inspir¬ 
ing .. .  Besed  upon  favorite  college 
tunes,  which  are  used  thematically  and 
developed  into  a  brilliant  overture 
that  expresses  the  joyous  atmosphere 
of  college  days  .  .  .  Orchestra  con¬ 
ductor's  score,  $3.00;  orchestration, 
$2.00;  small  orchestration,  $1.50. 
Band  score,  $3.00;  full  band  parb, 
$2.00  .'  .  .  .  Send  for  Free  Sample 
Pages  of  playable  piano  reduction. 


C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  CO. 

221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I  Directors!  Please  Note 


$I5jOOO  m  Frm  Music 
44  A  WONDERFUL  plan 

J~\  “This  is  fine  cooperation,  and 
our  students  love  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian.”  That’s  what  school  Bandmasters 
and  Orchestra  Directors  are  writing  us 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  If 
you  haven’t  yet  started  your  campaign, 
by  all  means  do  so  at  once.  Send  us 
a  complete  list  of  your  instrumental  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  beautiful  rotogravure 
broadsides  will  be  addressed  to  them  at 
once. 

Have  You  m  Newt  Reporter 
its  Your  School? 

Did  your  band  or  orchestra  place  in 
any  of  the  contests  last  year?  Have 
you  any  solo  winners  in  any  contest, 
local,  state,  or  national?  Send  their  pic¬ 
tures  with  a  sketch  of  information  for 
publication  in  The  School  Musician. 
We  desire  to  publish  the  pictures  of  all 
winners,  individual,  band,  orchestra. 
Please  send  your  pictures.  And  we  also 
want  all  the  pictures  and  news  we  can 
get  from  every  school  about  interesting 
school  musicians.  If  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  appointed  a  reporter  to  send  in 
this  news,  by  all  means  do  so.  Your 
students  want  to  see  their  {Hctures  in 
this  national  magazine.  Send  them  in. 

Have  You  Sent  Your  Cemtut  Card? 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associations 
in  an  effort  to  make  a  natimial  census 
of  every  active  scho<rf  Bandmaster  and 
Orchestra  Director  in  the  United  States. 
To  have  your  name  recorded  on  this  list 
puts  you  in  touch  with  all  association 
affairs  and  makes  you  a  working  part  of 
this  National  movement.  If  you  have 
not  already  recorded  your  name  or  if 
there  are  any  Bandmasters  or  Orchestra 
Directors  in  your  town  or  community 
who  have  not  sent  in  their  census  cards 
as  provided  by  the  Registration  Office, 
please  address  a  postal  request  to  the 
association,  Michigan  Avenue  at  East 
South  Water  Street,  for  census  cards, 
which  will  be  sent  at  once.  This  does 
not  oUigate  you  in  any  way. 

The  Associations  need  your  moral 
support.  Lend  them  a  hand.  Join  in 
this  effort  to  make  instrumental  music 
in  the  schools  a  permanent  feature. 
Send  in  your  census  card.  Get  The 
School  Musician  every  month. 

Summer  Camps 

As  a  service  to  our  subscribers 
throuf^KHit  the  country,  we  are  desiring 


to  publish  in  the  near  future  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  many  sinnmer  band 
camps  that  are  now  being  conducted 
regularly  throughout  the  country. 

Can  you  give  us  information  regard¬ 
ing  any  such  camps  in  your  state?  If 
you  can  give  us  the  name  and  address 
of  the  camp  or  the  name  of  any  individ¬ 
ual  to  whom  we  may  write  for  qxcific 
information,  we  will  appreciate  your 
courtesy. 


New 

Invention  of 
W.  Otto 
k  Mievsner 


Simon  on  the  Air 


The  Armco  Symphonic  Band  re¬ 
turns  to  the  air  at  9:00  p.  m.,  E 
S.  T.,  next  Tuesday  night,  October  25tli, 
over  Station  WLW,  of  Cinciimati,  for.; 
its  fall  and  winter  series  of  programs.  | 
Under  the  baton  of  the  famous  bandf 
master  Frank  Simon,  this  aggregation  of 
skilled  musicians  has  thrilled  and  in*' 
spired  an  invisible  audience  for  the  pait^ 
three  years.  Requests  for  the  resump^ 
tkm  of  these  programs  have  been  re>, 
ceived  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  j 

i 

Conductor  Simon  is  widely  knowi|( 
from  coast  to  coast.  As  Assistant  Co»e< 
ductor  and  Comet  Soloist  of  Sousa’s 
Band,  he  won  the  plaudits  of  the  ia- 
mortal  March  King’s  vast  musical  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  was  recognized  as  “Amer-  j 
ica’s  Foremost  Cometist.”  ' 

Recently  Simon  was  made  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newly  organized  Band  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Cincinnati  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music.  The  eloquence  of  Ui 
comet  will  frequently  be  heard  during 
the  ARMCO  broadcast  series,  comi^yiai 
with  hundreds  of  requests  that  have 
been  received  from  radio  listeners  evef]^ 
where. 

Differing  from  the  usual  conceptka 
of  a  band,  both  in  instrumentation  and 
technique,  the  Armco  Band  is  of  syns- 
phonic  proportions.  Critics  have  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  it  as  “a  symphoig 
in  Inass.”  Most  of  the  Armco  mi- 
skians  are  symphony  players  who  have 
performed  under  the  direction  of  tk 
greatest  living  conductors.  The  librre; 
of  Conductor  Simon  contains  33,000 
different  numbers  arranged  especia% 
for  band  rendition,  ranging  from  As 
stirring  marches  of  modem  times  to  tk 
finest  works  of  the  great  masters. 

These  popular  half-hour  concerts  ini 
be  introduced  each  Tuesday  ni^t,  at  f 
o’clock,  with  martial  strains  fid| 
Tschaikowsky’s  Fourth  Symphony. 


UtO^uiui 


MUSIC  SERVICE 

1 1 1  East  14th  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
PImm  Mnd  Mvsic  ScrVic*  Guide  Free.... 

. . . □ 

InterMted  in 

□  land  □  Orchestra 

□  Vocal  D  Rhythm 


AddraM  . 

SuparvHor  at . School 


John  Bost,  former  corporal  of  the 
trombone  section  in  the  Lenoir,  N.  C., 
High  School  band  made  the  band  at 
The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  corps  furnishing 
music  for  the  famous  military  school  to 
use  in  drilling  the  cadets. 


Lloyd  Rhodes,  former  Lenoir,  N.  C., 
High  School  band  student,  is  now  han¬ 
dling  a  Sousai^one  bass  horn  in  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  band. 


160,000  aaid.  Real  eooa- 
omy.  Largely  adopted 
by  high  adiool,  college 
and  mnnkipal  banoa. 
Write  for  FVee  infonaa* 
tion. 

DWIOHT  W.  GODARD 
23  Baath  River  8t. 
Aurora,  II.,  U.  8.  A. 


Lot  Mo  Moko  You  a 
Pma  Wiooon  Prii—ir 

William  Hurson,  Har¬ 
vey,  III,  my  pupil, 
placed  in  first  division 
at  the  1932  National 
Contest. 

Private  lessons  on 
drums,  timpani,  marim¬ 
ba  and  xylophone. 
Drummers  1 
Bandmasters ! 
Write  or  phone  for 
information. 

E.  W.  GOUWCNS 
1526  Kimball  Building 
Webster  3883 


FAY 

Band 

Method 

— just  off 
the  press 


JAY  W.  FAY 
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SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

FINE  AKTS  BUILDING  CHICABO 


for  $1 


CHOICE  OF 

15  orchestrations  (express  col.) 
or 

<0  copies  sheet  nmsic  (prepaid) 
or 

10  guaranteed  saxophone  reeds 
(mention  sizes) 

2  books  on  “Improvising”  and  mod¬ 
em  hot  playing 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

S12»  W.  North  Avo.. 

MUwaakoo,  Wia. 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 


Piaaiat,  Compoaor,  Artiat  Toachor 


Weir  Nominated  Most  Popular 
Because  he  is  President  of  the  band; 
Vice-President  of  the  orchestra  and 
Junior  Schubert  Music  Club;  solo  bari- 
tonist  and  assistant  director  of  the 
band;  and  second  violinist  in  the  or¬ 
chestra,  Richard  Weir  of  Ashtabula, 
(%io,  has  been  nominated  the  most 
popular  boy  musician  in  the  Ashtabula 
High  School.  Congratulations,  Richard! 


Did  You  Know  That — 
Several  of  the  Lake  View  High,  Chi¬ 
cago,  graduates  are  back  this  semester 
taking  a  P.  G.  course  in  music.  Among 
them  are:  William  Kramer,  1st  clarinet; 
Fred  Simon,  1st  chair,  trombone;  John 
Freidl,  baritone,  and  Fred  Keller,  solo 
trumpet. 


Stacy  Reach,  former  drum  major  at 
Lake  View  Hij^,  is  now  in  his  second 
semester  at  Northwestern  and  u  already 
drum  major  of  the  band  there. 

*  *  * 

(George  O’Brien,  former  Hammond, 
Indiana,  High  student  and  national  bass 
solo  chan^Mon,  will  continue  his  musical 
studies  at  Curtiss  Institute  in  Philadel- 
[^a  this  fall.  George  earned  the  right 
to  attend  by  a  successful  audition  last 
spring. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Fabish,  former  solo  saxophone 
[dayer  in  the  De  LaSalle  Institute  band, 
is  working  at  the  Lyons  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Coo^)any,  Chicago. 

Guess  we’U  have  to  ask  the  “boss” 
how  he’s  getting  along.  Shall  we,  Tom? 


^  (Continued  from  pnge  30) 

Harvey  Denslow  and  Neal  Lusk, 
Property  Managers. 

Leora  Malquest  heads  the  orchestra, 
with  Richard  Weir,  Luella  Nemitz, 
Elsther  Humphrey,  and  Vincent  Hoover 
and  Frank  Edwards  assisting  her  in 
the  identical  posts  as  they  have  been 
named  for  the  band. 

The  band  which  boasts  of  seventy 
members  this  semester  has  already 
played  for  several  football  games  and  a 
fall  festival. 


*  Instruments 

*  Accessories 

*  Music  and  Methods 

*  Phonograph 

Recordings 


15  Books 

Including  Teachers  Manual 

The  fay  method  cMtutt  of  Twnlvn  !.•»- 
tons  of  tkroo  port*  ooch,  60*190^  fo 
provido  matoriol  for  tho  fir*t  yoar  m  intfni- 
manfal  inttnictioii.  Part  Ona  of  aach  laason 
i*  for  privata  or  clau  inttruction,  and  aach 
instrumant  is  traatad  individually.  Part  Two 
continuas  tha  instruction,  but  b  so  written 
that  it  can  bo  played  in  9roups,  tho  tb 
instruments  consHtutin9  ona  9rcup,  tha  Eb 
instruments  another,  and  tha  C  instrumonts 
tha  third.  Part  Three  of  aach  lesson  is  for 
the  full  band. 

Teacher's  Manual  $1.50 

Each  Part  -  -  -  .75 

Less  20%  School  Discount 

Send  for  Examination  Copy 
Fay  Band  Methods 


“We  See” 


MUSIC 


SERVICE 


— All  that  the  Name 
implies 


We  Furnish  the  Music  Super¬ 
visor  With; 


SEE! 

The  Best  Acconfion  in  the  World 

Mmdm  ky  thm 

EXCELSIOR  ACCORDION  MFC.  CO. 


nk  Prof. 
•N  Bine 


Piers  antra  Studio 
Ava.,  CUc^tai  DL 
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Tune  Up 

Smooth  ‘Hho  odce*”  ont  of  yomr 

baad  m<1  orchMtra  with  this  Stndm  Tua- 
iag  Bar.  Oaca  yov’To  OMtl  it  a  waak  you 
“coaklB’t  Kaa  without  it.”  for  it  U  ac¬ 
curacy,  rahability,  au<l  simplicity,  all  in 
ona. 

Tha  souadukc  bar  is  of  tba  hichast  qual¬ 
ity  spacial  alloy  matal  of  which  tha  rich 
sustainarf  toaa  is  defiuitdy  parfact  iu  pitch 
at  all  times.  Tha  rubber  sounday  ball 
alimiaatas  all  harshaass  of  impact  whaa 
struck  ayaiast  bar.  Thera  is  ao  auJlat  to 
lose  or  Biisplaca — tha  rubber  ball  is  aiardy 
flipped  with  tha  flayer  to  produce  tha 
toae.  Rasoaator  is  W€>od  flaishad  ia  tha 
beautiful  aaw  Black  Frost  flaisk.  Bar  aiay 
ha  used  horiaoatally  or  kuay  oa  tba  wall 
by  a  haayar  proridad  for  that  purpose. 
A-44#  pitch. 

Given,  postpaid,  with  IS  yearly  subs  at  SOe 
eacA.  Only  €  cents  a  month  for  10  big  issues, 
any  one  worth  ten  times  the  price.  Bands¬ 
man  I  Orchestrions  t  Get  this  for  your  re¬ 
hearsal  room. 

Th«  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
230  North  Michigan  kee.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


—  SPECIAL  OFFER  — 

Nsw  sad  Ussd  Wiad  lastramsati  Wch-Crsds  Stsadard  Aiatrfcsa  Makas 

Some  sre  new  slightly  store-worn  ssnmles,  s  few  sre  trsde-ins,  many  sre  surplus  Government 
stock.  Honestly  re^nilt  by  prsctiosl  und  inttnunent  makers  in  our  own  shop.  Chentically 
clean  and  guaranteed  as  represented. 


M  CantU  Cash 

3  Nsw  Busschsr.  brsM.  la  casss . ItS-M 

4  Nsw  Bosscber,  sllssr  platsd.  la  csss, . SS.M 

3  HstmlU  Cana,  slhrsr  platsd.  ta  casss . 30.00 

4  BsbutU  Csaa,  sllTsr  platsd  ia  casss. 

Nsw  Wcadsr.  sstra  1^  SMdsI . 30.00 

4  Bshollt  Boltm.  sUssr  platsd,  la  casss. ...  33.00 
0  Ssballt  Ksstsr.  UllUnt.  MsrUa  ci  Tack 

sllvar  platsd,  la  casss .  13.00 

M  Tnmpsts 

0  Baballt  Basscbsr.  Csim  or  Klaa.  sllvar 

platsd.  gold  ball,  la  asw  casss.. . 340.00 

Altaa  and  French  Hams 

3  Rshoilt  Eb  Altaa.  beU  up’.  sllTst  platsd. 

Coaa.  Kins.  lean  A  Bsalj . 333.00 

4  Bsbullt  Eb  Altaa.  laaad,  Ulvar  plsM. 

Caaa  at  Kins . 30.00 

4  BsiNdIt  rraach  Bams.  Tack,  slasl*.  sllvar 

platsd.  la  casss  . 30.00 

4  Esbaltt  rraach  hems.  Bastan.  daabla. 

sllvar  platsd.  la  casss . 00.00 

gilds  Trsehsasi 

3  Nsw  Bassrbar,  brass,  la  casss . 340.00 

3  Nsw  Basschar.  tilvsr  platsd.  goU  ball. 

In  CBMI  . . .  s  a  a  s  a  a  s  s  a  a  a  a  s  a  as  a  s  a  M.M 

10  Bsbsillt  Bsltaa.  sllvar  platsd.  said  ball. 

la  saw  casss .  33.30 

0  Baballt  Basscbsr,  Coaa  ar  Kins,  slivsr 
.  pUtsd.  said  ban.  in  asw  cases . 30.00 


OsoMs  Ball  Esphsalwes 

4  Bsbullt  Bottca  ar  Tark,  sllvar  plstsd. 


3  Ksbnllt  Eb.  ball  ap'.  Conn.  Boltcn.  Kasfsr 

ar  Kins,  sllvar  platsd . 300.00 

0  BsbuUt  BBb.  ball  op'.  Coaa.  KssTar  ar 
Tark.  slivsr  platsd .  33.00 

3  Baballt  BBb  Bsllconi.  Caaa.  slivsr  platsd, 

Inclodlnc  tranks  . 73.00 

4  Baballt  BBb  Soasaphonss.  Coaa.  sllvar 

pUtsd  . 140.00 

Suspbaoss 

3  Nsw  Bussebsr  Eb  Soprsnos.  brass.  In  casss. 330.00 

3  SaoM.  sllvar  platsd .  33.00 

3  Nsw  Basscbsr  C  Bapranos.  brass,  la  cases  33.00 

3  Sasss.  sllvar  platsd .  30.00 

1  Nsw  Basscbsr  Bb  Bspraaos.  stralsht,  brau. 

In  casss  .  43.00 

3  Baass.  sllvar  platsd . 33.00 

1  Basse,  sold  platsd .  73.00 

10  Bsballt  Bb  Alta,  slivsr  plated.  Buasebar. 

Cttu  ot  King,  in  bbsm . M.M 

1  Bsbullt  C  Ifslody,  silver  plated  (platlas 

wara).  Abbatt  eaks.  la  ease . 33.00 

1  Nsw  Busseber  C  Melody,  brass,  la  case..  30.00 

1  Nsw  Bossebar  C  Malady,  sllvar  platsd.  In 

easa  .  70.00 

3  Bsballt  Bb  TSoor.  sllvar  platsd.  Basscbsr. 

Conn  or  BoUaa.  ta  casss . 33.00 


Srieeial  Boehm  have  ready  for  quick  dsllvary  330  new  Aasarleaa-nads.  iMtal.  Bb  Clarlaats. 

Boeba  systaoi,  cwplats  with  lyra  sad  vclvet-llaad  casss.  nay  ora  esrsfally  ssada. 
UanMt  mtur  aosy  playlns  sad  snaraatssd  to  ba  parfact  la  tons  sad  tana. 

Ha.  I7g-AB— NIcksI  plated  Bb  Clarinet  Ootgt  . 330.00 

Ha  I73.HV— Silver  pUtad  Bb  Clarlnst  Oat  lit  . 3B.00 

Band  far  Caaplsts  Cstaksns  af  Now  sad  Used  lastnansats.  Indicatlns  your  praaaat  rsqulraoieats. 

H.  A.  WEYMANN  &  SON,  Inc. 

33  No.  Tasslli  St.  Bdncatlaoal  Barvlea  Dapartaant  PhOoMpUa.  Po. 


Subs,  Inc. 


Here  we  are  again 

Happy  as  can  be 

All  good  pals 

And  jolly  good  company. 

No,  it’s  not  original,  but  it’s  just  the 
thing  I  want  to  say. 


Marumn  Pfiueger, 
Sub  Specialitt 


Have  you  noticed  the  new 
twirling  baton  that  Martk 
Janes  of  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  been  using?  Isn’t  it  i 
dandy?  Don’t  you  wish  you  had  one? 
I’ll  tell  you  how  Martha  earned  thii 
baton. 

She  went  out  and  collected  thirty-fiw 
subs  to  The  School  Musician  at  Twp 
Quarters-and-a-Dime  a  year,  and  sot 
them  in.  The  minute  I  received  tha 
I  forwarded  an  order  for  one  of  thes 
duraluminum  batons,  and  an  instructkl 
book,  “How  to  Twirl,”  to  be  shipp*! 
to  her  right  away.  Result:  She  is  proh 
ably  —  right  this  minute  —  leading  tk 
band  down  the  main  drag. 

*  «  k 


The  Harrison  Tech  Band  of  Chkaf 
is  out  to  make  their  band  1004 
SCHOOL  MUSICIANS.  You  rememlli 
the  band  that  stepped  into,  the  limdi#l 
at  Tulsa  in  the  last  National  Band  Coh 
test,  and  they’ve  been  in  the  limeU^j 
ever  since. 


Donald  Tingle  of  Modesto,  Caliio 
says  be  will  be  right  with  me  this  yeft] 
But  I  haven’t  heard  from  Hu 
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Mabie  of  Stanton,  Nebraska.  What 
say,  Hughie? 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR  REED  PLAYERS 


Colorado  is  surely  getting  into  the 
swing.  Frank  Dawson  of  Salida  has 
a  head  start  on  quite  a  few.  EUabell 
Leonhardy  of  Carbondale  and  James 
Taylor,  Jr.,  of  La  Jimta  have  sent  in 
orders,  also.  That  goes  for  Roy  Eno  of 
Fruita,  too.  But  what  has  happened  in 
Cortez,  W.  L.  Glenn,  Jr.? 


WSTIKMtni 

Players  aspiring  to  real 
brilliancy  use  Vibrator 
reeds.  For  Sax  and  Clari¬ 
net.  Order  from  your 
Local  Dealer  or 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  INC. 

233  W.  42nd  St.,  Now  York  City 


AT  LAST!  Praedom  from  90%*  of  your 
rood  troubloi.  No  more  ooggy,  ump  roedo. 
Wotorproof  thorn.  No  fuoo  or  botbor.  Makoo 
your  toTorito  roods  last  waoks  longar. 

Studonts  and  profoaaionals  say  they  bsTO 
navor  bafore  known  ouch  road  aatmaction. 
Coats  lass  than  ono-fifth  cent  par  road.  Saras 
dollars  ovary  year. 

8«d  a  daUor  bill  at  n,  rlik  and  raealrt  aulBclant 
KEKD-DIP  W  lait  a  llfa-tlaw.  It’a  OUABAN- 
TEKD. 

Clip  thli  ad  and  pin  It  to  tout  ordar  and 
I'U  Indoda  FREE  toe  itmj  "Studant  Spaclal" 
raadi.  and  a  copy  of  REED  POINTERS.  (Name 
yaor  Inatruanot.) 

L.  HOLDER 

Box  4i>A,  Rt.  3  Aubom,  Wash. 


Paul  Wise  lives  up  to  his  name  and 
is  getting  subs  in  Dover,  Delaware. 


Did  you  see  the  picture  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  drummer  in  our  September  issue? 
That  was  Dick  Guthier  of  Huntington, 
Indiana,  and  he  is  just  as  much  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Sub  Agent  as  he  is  a  drummer. 
I  received  a  nice  order  of  subs  from 
him. 


Have  You  Tried 

Clarinet  Quartettes? 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  how 
pleasing  they  are  and  how  they  de¬ 
velop  a  sense  of  a  good  woodwind 
tone. 

We  publish  a  series  of  trios,  quar¬ 
tettes  and  quintettes  for  various 
combinations  of  woodwinds,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  school  ensembles. 

Writ*  for  catalog  and  ■■inpio  part 
today. 

We  specialize  in  music  for  ivood- 
tvtnd  and  brass  instruments. 

The  Cundy-Bettoney  Co. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mats. 


“Daka^’  R«bl.  taMm  rail*  tax  and  aarlaal 
Mlaitt  fwaitrly  aritb  MlaatapalU  and  CPImm 
Synphaay  Onbartrai,  <ayt: 

"117  radio  tad  amphoale  ontacoauati  daouad 
aiucb  ol  IB«  and  I  can  aaauro  you  that  I  bava  baeo 
raUerad  of  raad  troUblaa  tinea  atlni  Da  Combat 
handmada  roada.  Wlablag  yoa  loecau  for  glvlni 
the  rood  eraaad  mutlclant  a  real  road." 

BPBCIAI.  OFFER;  Sand  one  doUar  for  Ubaral 
trial  aiurtmant.  Uantloo  Inatnimaat  and  ityantU) 
oC  read  dotlred. 

FREE;  Catalec  Ot  fine  read  Inatramenta,  aoeat- 
aorlaa,  ate. 

HONEYCOMBE  *  SON 
iaipartara  Raa  ST*  Madlaaa,  Wit. 


Mabel  M.  Fritz  of  Cedar  Falb,  Iowa, 
is  also  back  with  us  this  year,  and  to 
prove  she  U  here  to  stay,  an  order  of 
subs  accompanied  her  letter. 


Above  also  goes  for  B.  £.  Pilkington 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Tell  me,  i^ease, 
just  what  is  the  “B.  E.”  for? 


Do  yon  want  a  fine  variety  of  tolot  for 
Bb  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Trombone,  Saxo¬ 
phone  and  other  wind  instruments? 
Send  for  free  thematic  sample  parts. 
Specify  instruments  you  play. 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  DIRECTORS 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of  Band  and 
^chestra  Music,  Solos,  Duets,  Trios, 
Quartets  and  ensemble  material  of  all 
kinds.  Specify  Band  or  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector  and  name  of  school. 

WriU  to; 

RUBANK,  INC. 

73C-38  So.  CamplyeO  Avo., 

P.  O.  St*.  “D,” 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


From  the  largest  state  in  the  Union, 
in  Midland,  came  a  list  of  subs  from 
Joe  Beane. 


the  new 
t  Martin 
cee,  Wii- 
[sn’t  it  I 
had  one? 
amed  tliii 


’Way  up  in  Marshfield,  Oregon,  is 
Morley  Brand  who  b  haiqiy  to  be  with 
us  again  and  sends  an  order  for  subs. 


fRNEirWiiiiAMi 

jaiooi'/Muric 


thirty-fiB 
IN  at  Tw^ 

,  and  seM 
eived  that 
le  of  tlM 
instructiil 
be  sbippd 
>he  b  prok 
leading  tk 


Another  Agent  trying  to  put  Iowa  in 
the  lead  for  most  subs  sent  in  is  Virginia 
Sidwell  of  Iowa  City.  I  like  these  Iowa 
sub  orders. 


Specialising  in  Band  or  Or¬ 
chestral  tmining.  Daily  re¬ 
hearsals.  Special  or  Three 
Year  Certificate  course.  Pri¬ 
vate  Instruction.  Theory, 
Conducting,  Arranging. 
Distinguished  faculty  includ¬ 
ing  Pierre  Henrotte,  concert- 
master,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  —  Violin.  Solfeggio ; 
Mayhew  L.  Lake — Orenes- 


In  North  Carolina  —  Forest  City  — 
Roy  Cole  has  started  hb  campaign. 
Dorothy  Martin  of  Charlotte  is  coming 
right  along. 


Tnae-Tone  Xylc^ones 
Bells  and  Chi  mes 

New  Lishtwelcbt  DesUns 

New  CoUaptUils  1 

a**7  Oribwf  Avt.,  ladlaaspslts,  M. 


TNf  K6BTUI.  lU  Omm  Ai 


Thanks  a  lot  for  your  first  order, 
David  Burebuk  of  Philadelf^ia.  Glad 
to  have  you  with  us  again. 


Exj^t  REPAIRING  of 
Clarinets,  Saxophones,  Flutes, 
Oboes,  Bassoons 

■i*i|iiiii  BMtmfhfawf.  iKi^iBOHflaRiamMli 
Vitels 

FRANK  L.  KASPAR 
e/s  COU>BECK  A  CO. 

***  So.  Wabash  Avbmuk.  Chkaco.  lu. 


ParsonallF  band  made  hr  a*  ahsfst  af 
tba  Chicago  Sympht*y  Orehaatra 

Price  $1.10  each  in  orders  of  3  or  more. 
Addrtu 

Leo*E.  Ruckle 

lU*  Gimdwson  Avo.,  Oak  Park,  m. 


Others  who  will  be  with  us  again  thb 
year  are:  Donald  Starlu  of  Boise, 
Idaho;  Walter  Johnson  of  Aurora,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Beth  D.  Hower,  Lanark,  Illinois; 
Pearl  Vurva,  Gary,  Indiana;  Ruth  Gan- 
field  of  Blairstown,  Earl  E.  Josten  of 
Estherville,  both  in  loway;  Marie 
Kotouc  of  Humboldt  and  Junior  Becker 
of  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska. 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

BAND  BOC»C 

^  tor  band,  not  too  diffi- 

out.  Full  band.  Price  2Sc  per  book.  Dis¬ 
count  to  seboots.  Sample  copy  free. 

....  J;  E.  AGNBW.  Publithor 
•444  Highland  Kanaaa  Oty,  Mo. 


0,  Califonk 
ne  thb  yfi 
rom  HudI 


W  «•  ^  CS4*3S.^^B.  ■ 

V  Medals,  risfs  sad  pies  tor  must- 
E4  SSt  eel  elnlM.  Oet  low  pricoo  on 

larto  ordon  (Uroet  tras  our  fee-  giM  $|.m 
tory.  Cstaloe  FEES.  m 
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A  Drum 
Major’s 
Life 
for  Me 


SWANK! 


FfMMt 

Qulity 


Abo««  aU,  Mil  natfonn- 
mfliw  tailor  a  aal- 
fom  to  staad  yaan  of 
woar— «t  Tory  lowort 
prleoa.  Write  for  oar 
■tylo  cbarti,  Mwploi  aad 
prloM. 

MAin  LAV  ATT  O). 
Dept  S 

Ii4l-tl4*  Llacola  Art. 
CHICAOO 


reflect  iqwn  the  musical  director  as  well 
as  the  drum  major. 

The  drum  major  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  the  band.  Talking  in  ranks 
whether  in  military  .or  non-military 
bands  is  a  sign  of  poor  discipline  and 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Signals  to  “Fall 
in,”  “Attention”  should  be  respected  and 
observed.  The  drum  major  should  either 
take  the  entire  responsibility  for  march¬ 
ing  conduct  or  else  turn  the  baton  over 
to  someone  else.  We  always  enforced 
strict  discipline  at  Harrison  Tech  and 
while  we  had  our  fun,  and  our  pranks, 
whenever  we  were  throu^  with  our 
duty,  the  band  boys  buckled  down  to 
serious  work. 

Perhaps  your  band  has  a  real  good 
drum  section.  If  they  have  prepared 
any  good  solos  give  them  a  chance  to 
show  their  quality.  This  will  induce 
them  to  practice  all  the  more  and  thus 
build  up  the  percussion  section.  Your 
bandmaster  won’t  mind  that  a  bit,  as 
most  of  them  admit  the  shortcomings  of 
the  average  drum  section.  The  drum  is 
the  princqul  marching  instrument  so  let 
the  drummer  boys  cut  loose  on  the 
march  and  between  band  selections.  The 
drum  major  should  be  proud  to  show 
that  he  has  a  drum  section  that  can 
really  play. 

Though  I  did  all  my  drum  and  drum 
major  work  at  scho<d,  and  I  have  grad¬ 
uated,  I  still  find  the  duties  interesting. 
There  are  unlimited  o(gx)rtunities  to 
maintain  my  interest  and  to  improve  my 
musical  studies.  In  our  State  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  Drum  Corps  permits  the 
use  of  non-members  as  drum  majors 
and  instructors.  Since  the  modem  drum 
corps  is  a  much  improved  musical  unit 
over  the  old  “You’re  in  the  Army”  type 
of  corps,  I  find  it  is  very  fasciiuting, 
indeed.  While  I  may  never  make  a 
busing  of  music,  it  will  always  be  my 
hobby. 


American  Uniform  Co. 

1S4  S.  nth  SL  Phila.  Pa. 


Your  Uniforms! 

flK  You  may  pay  much 
more  for  your  uni- 
forms — but  jrou  can- 
not  possibly  buy  any 
better  quality  of  all- 
wool,  cdor-fast,  rain- 
\  proofed  materials  nor 
any  finer  tailoring  and 
workmanship  than  you 
get  in  distinctive,  serv- 
iceable,  economical 
■  uniforms  by  Klein. 


W*  nwclalis.  In  ■  t  T  I  •  s  tor 
School  Banda  —  Unlforma  that 
ara  anappy  in  appearance  and 
tailored  to  atand  hard  aervica 
Quality  at  Fair  Pricea. 

—  tmiON  MADB  — 


CRADDOCK  COMPANY 


V'  H  lyritt  today  /or  msUrial 

H  smmpUs  and  nrw  low 

prices. 

D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  INC. 

Tmlers  af  duttnrfirr,  eerviceaUe,  rmm- 
proofed,  ecauomicM  uniforms  for  ft  yeors. 

71S  Arch  SL.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

give  service  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  original 
cost.  Dignified  quality 
merchandise  is  adver¬ 
tised  accordingly,  and 
we  can  convince  you  with 
our  new  Schoed  Band 
Catalogue  and  Samples. 
Write  today  and  mention 
colors  of  materials  de¬ 
sired. 

Gaorge  Evans  A  Ca.,  Inc. 

IS  N.  Ml  St  PhSadaIpkia.  K 


The  Baak  fwr  Laaa 

Our  catalog  sam- 
pies  of  cloth  and 
SPEOAL  FREE 
OFFER  mailed 
on 

WRITE  TO- 

Capes  as  reason- 
able  as  $4.50. 

R.  W.  STOCKLE^^Sr 

994  S.  Wafaittt  SL,  Philadalplua,  Pa. 


Send  Yaw  Ordera  for  Band  Maaie  to 

George  F.  Briegel 

-MiD  Mine  SrECULBT 

M74  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Clarmetfi  ISUpAiteb 
anb  Eefinuibeb 

ANY  MAKE  -  ANY  WEAK 

Harry  Hthltr  &  Co. 


STRUPE 

Presidomt 


r 
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IN  COLORS 

NfW 


Uniform  Catalog 


DeMoulin  Bros.&  Co 


Greenville,  Illinois 


\  >  W  \UI 


A  3000  Mile  Bargain  Counte 


S5  WORDS  FOR  $1j00 

S»U  what  you  hm»e,  thut  you  dou't  mood.  Buy  $ahat  you  need, 
that  you  hmvon’t  got.  Wo  will  publiak  your  SS-word  md  for  $1. 
The  world’s  lorgest  school  baud  bargain  counter. 


ATTENTION:  Violin,  viola  and  ensemble  in* 
stTuctor  desires  one  day  teaching  each  week. 
Experienced  and  capable  in  coadiinx  amateur 
orcMStra  and  chammr  music  ensembles.  Best 
references;  IS  years’  experience.  Address  SM 
10-32.  care  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
230  N.  Michicao  Ave.,  Chicaco,  IlL 


FOR  SALE— CONN  BOEHM  C.  SILVER 
FLUTE.  $38.00,  CONN  C.  MELODY  saxo¬ 
phone,  gold  plated,  $25.00;  both  slichtly  used, 
first  class  co^itkm,  with  cases.  Express  C.  O. 
D.  Five  davs  trial.  J.  E.  FERRELL,  3148-A 
South  Grand  Blvd.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


Let  Us  Unifonn 
TOUR  Bud  Also 


ATTENTION :  H.  Schindler,  manufacturer, 
dealer,  and  repairer  of  Band  Instruments;  com¬ 
plete  liae  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Mer- 
chandise.  326  W.  Sute  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE:  “J.  Schmidt”  French  Horn,  F 
and  Eb  Slide,  first  dass  condition,  exceptional 
opportunity;  $65.00.  Lloyd  F.  Gaetx,  S3  W. 
Lcmg  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Conn  ^  Alto  Saxophone.  Brand 
new ;  latest  model,  silver,  gold  bell ;  in  beauti¬ 
ful  case;  cost  $147.00.  Used  one  week,  will 
sacrifice  for  $100.00.  J.  Hauser,  323  Ward 
Ave.,  Bellevue.  Ky. 

FOR  SALE:  Piano  Accordion:  $95.00  takes 
my  120  bass  genuine  Italian  Piano  Accordion; 
4  seU  of  reeds;  paid  $250.00;  used  only  two 
weeks ;  need  immediate  cash.  H.  Kroinmer, 
304  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  Silver  Boehm  Clarinet.  Made  by 
Cundy-Bettoney ;  brand  new ;  complete  in  case ; 
with  dosen  reeds;  cost  me  $40.00.  Will  Uke 

t  19.50.  Bought  for  child,  unable  to  learn. 

'.  M.  McNeal.  2869  Markbreit  Ave.,  Oakley, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  Violin  Strings.  Baigain  offer, 
send  $1.00  for  extra  quality  set,  includes  $1.25 
silver  G,  trued  got  A  and  D  and  Bernhardt 
^ — Tuning  Pipe  Free  with  first  order. 
Chas.  C.  Adams,  Federal  Warehouse,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

FOR  SALE:  35  Trumpets  (Conn,  King,  Hol- 
ton,  Buescher,  Vega,  etc.),  from  $10.00  to 
pS.OO.  5  C^ornet^  $10.00  to  $35.00.  12  Trom¬ 
bones  (Olds,  Wallace,  Conn,  Besson,  Holton, 
rtc.),  $15.00  to  $50.00.  Altos,  MeUophones, 
Basses.  Most  of  these  instruments  are  brand 
njm ;  the  rest  factory  rebuilt.  REAL  bargains. 

Nmr'york'ct^TJ!'^*””’  ’ 


FOR  SALE:  Violin  bargain 
Saxon— $25.00.  Strad  Copy, 
$15.00.  Old  Italian  copy,  I 
Ucellent  toned  instrument; 
Frank  C.  Weston,  Odar  St.,  1 


UNIFORMS 

CAPES  — CAPS 


FOR  SALE:  Oboe  for  Saxophonists — Same 
pads;  rollers,  $115.00.  Nothing  to  learn  with 
saxo^one-like  mouthpiece,  $8.00.  Covered- 
bole  clarinet,  $70.00.  $45.00  Leedy  Xylophone, 
$25.00.  Green  bugle-cords,  20c.  H.  Bonard, 
35  Dnffield,  BrooUyn,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION:  CARL  FISCHER,  INC., 
Chicago,  home  of  everything  musical,  inviM 
you  to  avail  yourself  <h  our  excellent  service 
and  complete  stock.  Orchestra  and  Band  Con¬ 
test  Materi^  and  Contest  Solos  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Have  you  ordered  yours? 


Wiita  for  Bang  Cmtatog 
Samples  and  Prlcas—Sa  obUgaHost. 


FOR  SALE:  Clarinet,  Laube  all  meui  Bb 
Boehm  in  plush  case,  brand  new;  only  $27.00. 
C.  O  .D.  three  days  trial;  also  other  big  bar¬ 
gains  in  band  instruments.  E.  Frank,  7112 
Clyde  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Fechheimer  Bros.  Ck>. 

4th  8t  Ptke  Sts.  CIncfnnatf,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE:  Holton  Trumpet;  silver  plated 
gold  bell ;  slightly  used ;  perfect  condition ; 
complete  in  case  $40.00.  Also  C.  G.  (^nn 
Trumpet  model  22B;  silver  plated  $45.00. 
Jos^  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th  St.,  (luoago,  lU. 


SCHOOL  BAND 
UNIFORMS 

with  Style,  Fit 
and  Comfort 

Send  for  Catalog  562  S. 
Samples  and  prices 

Moat  Frias  Winning  Bands 


FOR  SALE:  Orchestra  coats  each  $2.00.  Band 
coats;  regulation  blue  or  black  $3.50.  Pershing 
style  caps  new;  $1.50.  Crapes:  blue  and  other 
colors  for  Band  $5.00.  Fine  grade  Tuxedo 
suhs  $15.00 — $10.00  Comedy  German  band  coats 
“Dot  Little  (^man  Band”  $2.00.  Comedy 
caps  $1.00.  Write  for  free  lists.  AL  Wallace, 
1834  N.  Halsted,  (Chicago,  III. 


FOR  SALE:  Will  sell  my  Lombardi  120-bass 
piano  key  accordion  in  case  that  cost  me 
$300.00  for  $125.00  cash.  It  is  new  and  per¬ 
fect.  Used  very  little.  Need  money.  J.  Par- 
macek,  6205  Glenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOLI8HINO  CLOTHS:  Special  high  grade 
for  gold  and  silver.  No  scratching;  no  dis¬ 
coloration  of  hands  or  clothing;  no  oil;  no 
acids.  Only  SAFE  polisher  for  gold  plating. 
While  they  last.  3Sc  ea.  3  for  $1.00.  L. 
Holder,  Auburn,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE:  Mouthpieces;  sax  oboe  (single 
reed),  complete  $8.00;  tenor  saxophone  (rub¬ 
ber),  $4.00;  Buh  Tmmpri  No.  7,  $3.00; 
Ahtminum  “Octavets,”  ocarina  shape,  emit  23 
tones  from  six  holes,  $1.00.  AD  chromatics. 
Octavetshop,  35  Duffield,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PetAwe  Brw.  Mfg.  Ct. 

Cteciiiaatl,  O. 


ATTENTION :  Tom  Brown,  famous  Saxo¬ 
phone  Comedian,  for  25  years  on  the  vaude¬ 
ville  stage,  has  discovered  a  French  .eed  maker 
who  produces  the  “finest  reeds  in  the  world.” 
Send  for  a  sample  of  this  wonderful  Tom 
Brown  Reed.  State  instrument.  Address  Tom 
Brwn  Music  Co.,  315  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
(%icago. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE:  Ludwig  six-foot 
Monster  Baas  Drum,  and  four  wheel  rubber- 
tired  carrier.  Used  one  year,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Best  offer  accept^.  Address  Band¬ 
master,  Greeley  High  School,  Greeley,  (Colo¬ 
rado. 


There's  a  great 

difference— 

Wrifg  for  Ct«tli  Sam* 
pIm  and  Fraa  Catalo9 


"Strupe 

Prssidsat 


Sin|^  Copses,  ISc.  Fifteen  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  will 
cover  the  cost  of  mailing  yon  single  copies  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN;  three  or  uMire  copies  will  be  supplied  at  ten 
cents  pins  cost  of  mailing. 
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CHICAGO’S 
MUSICAL  CENTER 


RCA 
Radio  in 
Each  Room 


Unusual  facilities  for  music 
students.  No  charge  for 
practice  rooms,  which  are 
available  at  all  times  and 
remote  from  disturbing  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Allerton  is 
ideally  located,  being  with¬ 
in  -easy  walking  distance  of 
all  of  the  leading  music 
schools  of  Chicago.  Seven 
floors  for  women,  ten 
floors  for  men  and  four 
floors  for  married  couples. 


A  well-rounded  social  program 
can  be  enjoyed  to  advantage, 
in  addition  to  music  practice 
and  study. 

RATES 

Singl* 

D«»y  $1.75  K»  $4.00 
WmUy  $10.50  to  $25.00 

.DoobU  (por  poraon) 

Daily  $1.50  to  $2.50 
WooUy  $5.50  to  $12.50 

Philip  E.  Cobdan,  Managor 

701  North  Michigan  Avenue 

ALLERTON 

HOTEL  CHICAGO 
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The  Pianist 
and  the 
Orchestra  . 

(Continued  from  pas^  S) 

ward  Collins  play  Ravel’s  famous  “Bo¬ 
lero”  in  an  arrangement  for  two  [nanos. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  impossiUe 
to  suggest  on  the  piano  the  constant 
change  of  color  to  which  the  oft- 
repeated  theme  is  subjected  in  Ravel’s 
inimitable  scoring.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  these  artists  accomi^ished.  One 
could  follow  clearly  the  flute,  the  clari¬ 
net,  the  oboe,  the  trumpet,  the  horn  and 
the  strings  as  each  in  turn  took  up  the 
melody. 

Thus  the  young  pianist  who  has  an 
opportunity  to  hear  an  orchestra  fre¬ 
quently,  to  sit  in  at  rehearsals,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  study  the  make-up,  possibixi- 
.  ties  and  character  of  an  orchestra,  has 
an  unequaled  chance  to  broaden  his 
musical  understanding.  This  opportu¬ 
nity  should  be  available  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  a  high  sch(x>l  boasting  an  orches¬ 
tra.  He  should  become  familiar  with 
the  instruments,  their  characteristic  tone 
quality,  the  type  of  passages  they  play 
best,  and  with  the  variety  of  orchestral 
effects  possible  through  combmation  of 
the  instruments. 

Better  still  than  being  a  listener,  is 
for  the  young  pianist  also  to  master 
some  orchestral  instrument  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  sit  and  i^ay  with  the  or¬ 
chestra.  He  will  then  learn  invaluable 
things  about  ibythm — so  often  a  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  pianists,  but  the  sine  qua 
non  of  orchestral  playing  and  good  mu¬ 
sicianship.  And  association  with  an  or¬ 
chestra  and  orchestral  players  will  also 
develop  the  pianist’s  ear,  an  important 
item  in  the  equipment  of  a  fine  musi¬ 
cian,  and  one  in  which  the  [nanist,  be¬ 
cause  he  must  take  his  instrument  as  he 
finds  it  and  need  never  trouble  about 
the  problems  of  intonation  which  wind 
and  string  players  find  so  bothersome,  is 
almost  always  shamefully  deficient. 

In  short,  the  piano  student  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  learn  something  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  ap(^  it  to  his  own  work, 
will  eventually  become  something  more 
than  a  pianist.  He  may  some  day  lay 
claim  to  the  still  greater  title — musi- 
cianl 


THE  LEWERENZ  CLARINET  MOUTHPIECE 
Big  briUkat  toot.  Buy  Mnwiag  aocarat*  fac¬ 
ings.  Improves  yonr  playing.  Plica  $7JE 
Trial  aUowed.  Refadng  ILSOL^tecda  tkat  play, 
hand  taadc.  Clarinet  M-S.  Sax.  Alto  wtM, 
Tenors  95.00  per  doaen.  $ ' 

WM.  LEWERENZ  i- 

MHa  S.  Tams  Ava.  St.  Liidi,  Ma. 


Getting  Set  for  Big  Things 
“Bigger  and  better  things  are  to  be 
expected  of  the  music  department  this 
year,”  according  to  Frank  'Thornton 
Smith,  Director  of  Music  at  StcKkton 
High  School,  Stockton,  California. 

'The  band  has  already  been  practicing 
for  three  weeks  or  more  at  the  7:45 
and  8:30  periods.  ' 

'This  year  the  girls  in  the  band  will 
not  be  allowed  to  march,  but  will  play 
at  all  other  functions. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCrULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OP  CON¬ 
GRESS  OP  AUGUST  14,  1*11. 

Of  tba  .SCH(X>L  MUSICIAN,  published 

monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at 
Chicago,  lit.  for  October  I,  1(S>. 
County  of  Cook  1 
State  of  Illinois  f 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Robert  L  Shepherd,  who,  haying 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  14, 
1*11,  embodied  in  section  411.  Poetal  Laws 
and  Regulatlona  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  School  Musician  Publishing 
Co.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  III. 

Editor.  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago,  IlL 

Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1.  That  the  owner  la  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  Arm,  company,  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  III.;  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  144  E.  Pear¬ 
son,  (Chicago.  III.;  Nettie  Ramberg,  1*11  N. 
FaIrfleltY  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  E.  T.  Wilson, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

1.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees.  and  other  aecurlty  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  Nona 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  abova 
giving  the  names  of  the  ownera  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  security  holdera  if  any,  contala 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secur¬ 
ity  holdera  as  they  api>ear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholders  or  aecurlty  holder  appeaiS 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  each 
trustee  is  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trusteea  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  ne 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  Interest 
direct  or  indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bonda 
or  other  eecurities  than  as  so  statsd  by 
him. 

ROBERT  U  SHEPHERD, 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
11th  day  of  October,  1*11. 

GRACE  PRBUS8. 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commiseion  expires  September  11.  l*t(-) 

(Seal) 


I 


Take 
Your  Pick 


of  these  two  Fine,  Drum  Majors’  Batons 

It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 

It’s  a  gift.  And  what  a  gift!  For  a  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is 
the  pride  of  every  band.  No  school  band  is  compete  without  one.  On 
parade  a  strutting  majordomo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the 
way  you  get  the  complete  drum  major’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely 
free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but 
sixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-Dlme.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues 
—  every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs, 
with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice 
of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the 
Baton,’’  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  post  paid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  further  cost. 

Your  Band  really  needs  Both 

The  Junior  Baton,  illustrated  on  the  left.  Is  made  of  a  new  metal  which  is 
liSht,  yet  strong,  and  is  chromium  plated  so  that  it  glisteru  and  sparkles 
L  in  daylight  or  under  electric  lights.  It  weighs  but  sixteen  ounces  and 

1  is  34  inches  long.  It  is  desigrted  for  straight  sigtusl  work.  The  shaft  is 

g  ^4  -inch  diameter,  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  etumgh 

ft  so  that  it  will  not  tire  either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  is 

ft  practically  undentable.  You  rtusy  handle  It.  use  it,  attd  abuse  it  without 

'ft  worrying  even  If  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavement. 

^  ft  The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  Is  Just  like  the  sigtusl  baton  except  that  It  Is 

gft  specially  designed  and  balanced  for  twirling.  Length  36  inches— weight 

ft  ft  twenty-six  ounces.  With  the  itutruction  book  atuf  a  little  practice  any 

ft  ft  boy  or  girl  can  quickly  master  the  art,  and  your  band  will  have  a  drum 

A  ft  ttutjor  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  of  the  outfit. 


All  this  for 
only  6  cents  a  month 


What  U  the  enrollment  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  hundred! 
And  all  we  aek  is  that  thirty- five  eubecrlbe  to  the  finest  magazine 
published  tor  school  musicians.  Chily  sixty  cents  a  year.  Only  six 
cents  a  month.  Every  issue  is  worth  ten  times  that  amount.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tells  you  in  stories  and  picttires  how  to  Set  the 
most  out  of  your  instrument:  how  to  march:  who  Is  wlnnutg  the 
prlxes;  how  to  organize  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  carp.  It  aivc* 
you  all  the  news  and  picture  i  of  other  school  muridans  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’U  lose  half  the  fun  of  being 
a  school  musician  If  you  don’t  read  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  you  Just  how  contest 
numbers  should  be  played— to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  Jokes, 
and  you’ll  get  a  thrill  when  you  see  your  own  picture  or  a 
story  about  yourself.  Every  issue  wiU  fascinate  you,  and 
you  will  read  It  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big 
issues,  all  for  sixty  cents  a  year,  only  six  cents  a  month. 


How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton” 


YOU  can’t  imagine  the  fun  there  is  in  \  ^ft 
Twirling  a  Baton  until  you  try  it  yourself.  \  ^ft 
It  is  a  good,  healthy  exercise,  toa  \  ^ft 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  espe-  \  ft 
cially  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.”  \  ft 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram  \  1 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-understand  description.  %  ' 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating  \ 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself.  1 

Can’t  you  imagine  the  "kick”  you’d  get  out  of  twirling 
a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you  never 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  on  parade? 

Nearly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a 
j^rling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organizations  the  Twirling 
Drum  Major  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum 
Mjor.  However,  one  Drum  Major  can  do  both  if  he 


Act  Now.  Get  Results! 


Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their 
entire  enrollment — with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  get  this  wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty- 
five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you  need 
the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician 

230  North  Michi^n  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


BEGIN  to  get  some  idea  of  die 
Y  revolutioaaiy  character  of  these  new 
Connqueror  instruments  when  we  tell 
you  that  many  artists  report  that  they  are  en- 
.  abled  to  extena  their  playing  range  upward  by 

as  much  as  five  and  even  seven  notes.  ' 

The  secret  lies  in  the  (new  principle)  VOCABELL, 
a  feature  that  is  exclusive  with  Conn  and  protected 
by  United  States  Patents  pending.  The  Vocabell  is  a 
distina  departure  from  conventional  bell  construction 
— the  first  radically  new  development  in  band  instru¬ 
ments  since  Blumel  invented  the  piston  valve  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

The  Vocabell  is  made  from  a  single  piece  of  brass  —  inte¬ 
gral  and  homoMneous — with  no  steel  wire  or  rolled  edge  to 
dampen  and  muffle  the  tone.  So  this  new  principle  bell  vibrates 
freely,  favors  the  high  overtones  and  makes  it  incredibly  easier 
to  play  the  higher  notes. 

The  sweet,  high  overtones  are  preserved  in  all  their  natural  beauty. 
Delicate  shades  of  tonal  coloring  are'  added,  impossible  to  obuin 
on  instruments  with  conventional  bell  construaion  and  the  range 
upward  is  amazingly  increased.  Besides,  the  instrument  speaks  more 


SEND 


FREE  BOOKI 


Such  oucstandina  anisti  as  B.  A.  Eolfe— comet— Charles 
("Chuck"  ICsmpoell  of  Nathaoiel  Shilkm't  famous  Radio 
Orchestra — trombone— Lebert  Lombardo,  Royal  Canadians 
—trumpet— and  maoyothertaquallyhtmouseaccrly  bought 
New  Connquerors  and  write  us  of  performance  achieve¬ 
ments  far  beyond  the  range  of  conyentioiul  instruments. 

If  you  are  to  have  one  of  these  new  instruments  soon,  we 
urge  that  you  get  your  reservation  in  now.  See  your  Conn 
dealer  today  or  write  for  free  literature  and  complete  details. 


'quickly,  easily  and  freely  and  has  a  clear,  pure  resn 
onance  impossible  to  obtain  without  the  VocabeU^ 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  secure  this  pr^) 
cedent-shattering  im^ovement  on  cornets,  trum-, 
pets  and  trombones.  The  new  Connqueror  model^ 
shown  here  are  the  only  band  instruments  that  caa‘ 
give  you  this  feature.  In  addition  these  new  instnH 
ments  embody  other  refinements  which  make  thesij 
supreme  in  performance,  style  and  beauty. 

A  new  and  vastly  improved  valve  construction  fod 
the  cornet  and  trumpet  and  the  finest  slide  actia^ 
ever  built  into  a  trombone,  contribute  new  re>j 
sponsiveness  and  amazingly  speedier  performanof^ 
These  are  the  first  band  instruments  ever  co<M 
sciously  styled  throughout.  Each  is  the  creation  of 
a  talented  anist  with  a  modem  motif  flowing 
through  every  detail  from  mouthpiece  to  bell  anfl 
combining  with  incomparable  engraving  an« 
burnishing  to  produce  an  ensemble  of  breM|f 
taking  beauty. 

CG.CONN,/W.,  1042  Conn  Bldg.,Elkhart,I^ 
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